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CHAPTER I 

THE HONOURABLE JOHN RUFFIN GETS 

A FRESH JOB 

The Honourable John Ruffin trod the pave- 
ment of Piccadilly with the air of a man of leisure 
on his native heath. In the course of the preced- 
ing eight months, under the guidance of the 
British Intelligence Department, he had trodden 
the pavements of Athens, Rome, Salonika, and 
Jassy, in the guise of a busy, bearded' bagman; 
and he was glad indeed to be again clean shaven. 
For all his air of a lounger his grey eyes missed 
little — the greater soberness of the people, the 
decline in numbers of the flapper, the poorness of 
the once lush crop of twelve-guinea hats. 

But for his part, he was not in a sober mood. 
He had a fortnight's holiday, six months' pay in 
the bank; and his thoughts ran on neckties and 
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Burlington Arcade. He was on the very point of 
entering it when he saw his friend and chief, 
Hazleden, coming briskly along with a gloomy 
face. Prudence was not to the fore in the mind 
of the Honourable John Ruffin that summer morn, 
or he would have leapt lithely into the Burlington 
Arcade before Hazleden saw him. 

As it was, out of the expansiveness of his home- 
loving heart he cried: "Hullo, Dick I To whose 
funeral are you dashing?" 

Hazleden stopped short: the gloom began to 
lift from his face as he cried : "Ruffin, by Jove 1 
I didn't know you were back! This is a piece 
of luck 1 You're the very man I want 1" 

A chill contracted the expanded heart of the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

"If it's good luck for you. It's sure to be the 
devil's own luck for me. My friends' good luck 
generally is," he said ruefully. 

Hazleden gripped his arm with his left hand 
and waving his right, gained the attention of an 
arrogant taxidriver; brought him to the curb; 
cried "75 King's Bench Walk, The Temple"; 
opened the door of the cab ; thrust the Honourable 
John Ruffin into it, and stepped in after him. 

This is a piece of luck!" he said with heart- 
felt conviction. 
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"It looks a jolly sight more like a heartless 
abduction. And I was just going to buy some new 
ties," growled the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"IVe a much more important job for you," 
said Hazleden with enthusiasm. 

"You haven't," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin coldly. 

"You must catch the Schenectady before she 
leaves the Mersey tonight." 

"Catch th? devil 1" cried the Honourable John 
Ruffin. "Fve just Seen back two hours after eight 
months mixing with the measliest scum in the 
beastliest places on earth. I was looking for- 
ward to a fortnight's quiet in London ; I get home 
to find that my ward, to the improvement of whose 
mind and spirits I intended to devote the bulk of 
that fortnight, has left for the States two hours 
before ; and now you tell me to catch the Schenec- 
tady before she leaves the Mersey tonight." 

"It is hard lines. But it's really a devil of a 
job, or I shouldn't seize on you like this," said 
Hazleden in soothing tones. 

"Yes, you would. You have an aluminum 
heart; and well I know It," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin stubbornly. 

*But a fortnight on a liner — and it will take 
the Schenectady close on a fortnight to make 
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the passage — will be delightful in this weather." 

"Delightful. With the U-boats taking pot- 
shots at us every quarter of an hour, the pas- 
sengers will be bubbling with exuberant mirth all 
the way. Besides, I hate the line — ^the cooking 
and the decorations," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, unappeased. 

"And this ward of yours will be on board. You 
said she'd just left for the States." 

"PoUyooly? Well, that will improve things a 
bit," said the Honourable John Ruffin, a trifle less 
huffily. 

"PoUyooly? The dancer? So that's the kind 
of ward, is it?" said Hazleden; and he laughed. 

"She's my ward all right," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin somewhat stiffly. "I've looked after 
her for years — ever since she came to me as house- 
keeper when she was a child. Or to be accurate, 
she has looked after me." 

"I'd no idea of that now," said Hazleden in a 
tone of surprise. "Well, you've certainly got the 
most distinguished ward in London. That child 
can dance; she's had the greatest sudcdss any 
English dancer ever had. A dozen men I know 
rave about her." 

"That's what they're there for," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin complacently. Then he added 
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earnestly: "She deserves the success. She had 
the natural gift, and she's worked like a nigger. 
I'm glad I shall be in New York to see her dance 
there. They'll just eat it — her dancing. All the 
same I'm glad I shall be able to look after 
her." 

"She's the prettiest thing I ever saw. And she 
must be very young. She can't be more than eigh- 
teen," said Hazleden as the cab drew up to the 
curb of the King's Bench Walk. 

"Nineteen," said the Honourable John RufEn. 

Hazleden paid the cab; and they went briskly 
up to the Honourable John Ruffin's chambers on 
the top floor. 

"You pack your portmanteau, and while you're 
doing It, I'll tell you all about it. But first I'll 
'phone to my office to instruct them to hold up the 
Schenectady,^ said Hazleden ; and he went to the 
telephone. 

The Honourable John Ruffin unpacked the 
portmanteau he had brought with him from the 
Near East by the quick, simple method of turning 
it upside down. He found the clothes in his 
drawers in better condition, if anything, than 
when he went away, and knew that PoUyooly had 
found time in the midst of all Her work and success 
to look after them. 
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Having given instructions that the Schenectady 
should be held up, Hazleden came back, stood in 
the doorway, and said: "It's like this: The old 
ladies have made another bad bloomer." 

"Those mutton-headed old idiots have mucked 
up every mortal thing they've touched for the last 
thousand years," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
with bitter conviction. 

"You know Bradling — Sir Augustus?" 

"Don't I?" said the Honourable John Ruffin 
with unabated bitterness. "He's a distant cousin 
of mine and the further off I can keep him the 
better I'm pleased." 

"Well, his department has drawn up a full 
report of the resources of the Allies for the United 
States Government. You can see how useful it 
would be to the Hun." 

"I can't — ^not if third-cousin Augustus had any- 
thing to do with it," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin with profound scepticism. "It's outside 
value would be thrippence." 

"Of course he didn't have anything to do with 
it. He's head of the Department. The work 
was done by a Balliol man, a don named Hen- 
derson. Now, there are half-a-dozen things in 
that report which Ludendorff would give half a 
million to know. You'll hardly believe it; but the 
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old ladies are sending out Bradling as head^of a 
special mission to confer about that report; and 
he's actually taking it out with him." 

"My hat I That's torn it 1" cried the Honour- 
able John RufEn in a tone of consternation. "I 
know third-cousin Augustus. He's bragged about 
it to at least a dozen people-^in strict confi- 
dence." 

"There doesn't seem to have been any strict 
confidence about it," said Hazleden bitterly. 
"Then, when it was too late to deal with the 
matter, somebody at the old ladies' office had a 
gleam of intelligence ^" 

"One of the commissionaires," the Honourable 
John Ruffin suggested. 

" — and they let us know about it. Your job 
is to go and keep an eye on Bradling and see that 
the Huns don't rob him of that report." 

The Honourable John Ruffin stood up, gazed 
earnestly at Hazleden, came across the room, 
shook him warmly by the hand, and said: "Is 
that all? I'm to take on ten or a dozen crack 
German secret service agents — all on my own. 
But this is flattery, my dear fellow — ^the most ful- 
some flattery anyone ever ladled out to me. The 
odds are a trifle over seven hundred and fourteen 
to one against my having a look-in." 
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"I know It's a tough job," said Hazledei^ 
"But you can take a couple of men with you. \ 
can spare you two." \ 

The Honourable John RufEn said nothing. He\ 
returned to his packing and began to whistle "The! 
End of a Perfect Day." \ 

Presently he said: "No. If I can't take six, > 
Pm better without any. I tell you there will be 
ten or a dozen Hun agents on board. They would 
consider it a job for a man and a boy; and send 
at least ten men. We should send the boy. But 
they will know any two men you send with me 
and take precious good care that they don't get 
a chance. They don't know me. The point is 
how am I to be camouflaged? If they tumble to 
me, it isn't a seven hundred and fourteen to one 
chance I've got; it isn't a dog's chance." 

"You're right. What's to be done?" said 
Hazleden. 

The Honourable John Ruffin did not answer at 
once. He went on with his packing. He packed 
neatly and quickly, still whistling softly "The End 
of a Perfect Day." 

At the end of it he said: "I've got it. You 
must send along another big-wig in the Schenec- 
tady. That will account for your holding her up. 
One of the old ladies will do. The more of them 
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id Hiik you pack off to the States the better for the 

w'ltbjoi, country." 

"It would take a week," said Henderson. 

ofAiflg-. r "Not if you send an enemy of third-cousin Au- 

A/stfe'T gustus — they none of them love one another. 
He — she, I mean, would make haste and pack In 

t tzkn three days with such a chance of interfering ahead 

-e wm of her." 

eywd "It can't be done. I can't hold the liner up 

[fid sen: for three days." 

V Sj! The Honourable John Ruffin after several f ail- 

itbM urcs shifted "The End of a Perfect Day" to a 

]V^/ lower key, and whistled on. 

,;^f;i Halfway through he said: "IVe got it: the 

,]glo man who worked up the report. Send Hender- 

Qj^( son. He'd be ^ood enough camouflage. It's 

quite natural that he should be sent at the last 

j/j minute. That's the minute, or a miftute later, at 

which the old ladies always think of the impor- 

jf tant^ thing." 

j "That could be done," said Hazleden. 

[ "Right. He's got two hours to get his clothes 

and catch the train. Let me know at the Cafe 
Dore — I am going to tear a. good lunch out of 
London before I leave it — the name of the tender 
and the wharf from which the Schenectady starts, 
and send me some money. Then go down with 
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Henderson yourself ; and give me a good five min- 
utes to get to the tender before you. Don't tell 
Henderson anything about me ; I want him to see 
me badger you into letting me go out to the 
Schenectady on the tender, and tell my fellow pas- 
senger how I forced my way on board. The 
Hun agents will want to know all about me ; and 
he'll be able to tell them. Tell him that I'm a 
pushing fellow; and you loathe me because I'm 
shirking military service. And then tell him that 
he's to give all information to the person who 
says to him : "We shall meet at Armageddon at 
the rising of the moon." 

"Right," said Hazleden. 

"Tell him to act on any instructions that person 
gives him. I shall want all the help that's going; 
and you say he has real brains. That's the best 
idea I can get before lunch. After lunch It would 
have been very different — something superb. By 
the way, do you know whom I'm likely to be up 
against in the way of crack agents?" 

"The chief man who works this line of steam- 
ers for the Hun is a Fritz Weininger. All I can 
tell you about him is that he's about five feet four 
and thin, with bluish eyes and an ordinary face 
which lends itself to any disguise." 

"It would," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
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"And I may take it that they'll have put any good 
hybrids on to the job they have handy — a Spanico- 
Dutchman, a Yanko-Pat, a Penivio-Swede, a 
Hondurassian or two, and three or four Pomera- 
nian stewards whose fathers became naturalised 
in the twentieth century. If I get that report 
safely to Uncle Wilson, I shall demand — ^the 
Garter.** 

"It looks as if you'd have earned it," said 
Hazleden. "I'll be off and collect Henderson; 
and we'll meet as comparative strangers at the 
tender's gangway." 

The last words came from well down the pas- 
sage; and the front door banged behind him. 
' Now that his mind was clear, the Honourable 
John Ruffin finished his packing, without any fur- 
ther aid from "The End of a Perfect Day," and 
departed in a taxi, with his portmanteau, for the 
Cafe Dore. 

On the way he paused to cash a large cheque 
at his bank, and at an optician's to buy an eye- 
glass. It did not magnify objects; but it did give 
him an uncommonly brainless appearance. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CAMOUFLAGED EMBARKATION 

The Honourable John Ruffin entered the Caf6 
Dore with his mind clear of everything but the 
resolve to have the best lunch that famous restau- 
rant could give him. He was in luck. His fa- 
vourite table was unoccupied; his favourite waiter 
was in attendance. 

To him, sure of his sympathy, he told his pain- 
ful plight: how that after eight months of the 
hard cooking of North Wales, he had but time 
for one meal in London. Touched to the bottom 
of his heart, the waiter brought all his experience 
and brains to the effort of making it the meal of 
a dream. He telephoned himself to the cook be- 
low. Then, as the courses came, he watched the 
face of the Honourable John RufEn with the anxi- 
ety of an artist submitting a masterpiece to a 
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critic whose judgment he respects. Its rapt air 
gladdened him. He talked to him at intervals in 
low, undistracting tones, while the Honourable 
John Ruffin made experiments in looking like an 
idiot, with the aid of his new eyeglass, in the 
mirror facing him. 

Yes. Mademoiselle Pollyooly had lunched and 
dined there many times lately. Yes, with many 
ciifferent people, but most often with Prince 
Vyatka. But they made a striking pair — she so 
beautiful ; he scarred and a hunchback. Hers ha^ 
been a triumph. No dancer in his time had en- 
joyed such a triumph in London — ^no: not the 
finest of the Russians. But what would you ? An 
angel, a veritable angel and the poetry — ^the very 
poetry of motion. 

He was interrupted. A lady, a very pretty 
lady, wearing a charming frock and hat of the 
costliest simplicity, came into the restaurant, 
looked round, uttered a little cry of surprise, came 
quickly to the Honourable John RufEn, and shak- 
ing hands with him, cried: "To think of finding 
you here 1 I thought you were in Wales I This 
is a pleasant surprise I" 

The waiter drew a chair back for her and 
effaced himself. 

"I haven't a minute I I am looking for Diana I'* 
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cried the lady In a voice which carried well. '**But 
I must show you my new photograph. It's per- 
fect — absolutely perfect." 

"It would need be," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, trying vainly to persuade himself that he 
was acquainted with the charming creature. 

She drew a cabinet photograph from her van- 
ity bag, drew It from its envelope of a semi-trans- 
parent paper, and showed it to him. 

"Isn't it perfect? Isn't it a dear?" she cried. 

"Marvellous," said the Honourable John 
RufEn. 

"You shall have it I" she cried impulsively. "I 
have lots and lots. And I'm off to Hatfield this 
afternoon. I mayn't see you for weeks." 

She slipped the photograph back Into its en- 
velope and handed it to him. He squeezed it, 
caught a faint crinkle of banknote paper, thanked 
her, and put it into his breast pocket. 

"I must fly I TotheRitz! I wf/5^ find Diana !" 
she cried, rose, pressed his hand, and was gone. 

The Honourable John Ruffin made up his mind 
on the instant that his first endeavour on his re- 
turn to England would be to demand from Hazle- 
den the address of that pretty lady. He felt 
that she was his natural affinity and must be cul- 
tivated. Experience had given him an accurate 
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knowledge of his natural affinities and the meth- 
ods of cultivating them. As he went on with his 
lunch, her charming, animated face was pleas- 
antly vivid in his mind, adding a further grace to 
an admirable meal. 

He made no haste over it, drank his coffee and 
liqueur, and smoked the best part of ^n excellent 
cigar before he rose from the table. He reached 
Euston a quarter of an hour before the train 
started, and was lucky enough to find empty a 
corner seat facing the engine. He put his cane 
and overcoat in it, went to the bookstall, and 
bought the last novel by his friend Mr. James. 
He paid for it and was turning away when a 
hearty smack on the back jarred him to the 
marrow. 

"RuffinI By Jove! Ruffin! I thought you 
were still lurking in the wilds of North Wales to 
avoid khaki. Why have you come skulking back 
to London without letting us know? It's months 
—eight months, at least, since I've seen you," said 
a loud, cheerful voice. 

The Honourable John Ruffin looked earnestly 
into the face of his big friend, Hilary Vance, the 
artist, and with even greater earnestness said: 
"And I hope it'll be eight years before I feel you 
again. Why the devil you must greet a friend 
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like a frenzied buffalo with a leg of mutton fist, I 
can't conceive." 

"You're growing fragile, my good chap — fra- 
gile," said Hilary Vance in the same loud, cheery 
voice. 

"Fragile be hanged I" said the Honourable 
John Ruffin with the same earnestness. 

"A pat on the back — all this fuss about a pat 
on the back," said Hilary Vance in a pitying tone; 
and then thrusting his arm througji the Honour- 
able John Ruffin's and dragging him towards the 
train, he added anxiously: "Come along! Come 
along ! We shall miss the train !" 

He was making for the third-class carriages 
when the Honourable John Ruffin checked him 
violently. 

"Where are you going? Fm not going to 
travel third-class. I might have to sit next you 
without anything between to curb those immense 
rolls of fat round your waist. I'm not going to 
travel in the embraces of a feather bed. The 
weather's too hot," he said In an unpleasant tone. 

The hearty smack on the back still rankled. 

"But I've got a third-class ticket," protested 
Hilary Vance. 

"You would have. You're the most selfish 
brute in London. You never think of your fel- 
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low creatures. You in a crowded third-class car- 
riage! Monstrous I You'll pay the difference." 

"Well, well; if you think so — if you think so/* 
said Hilary Vance. "Fm always forgetting that 
I'm a rich man now — a very rich man." 

Accordingly they took their seats in the com- 
partment the Honourable John Ruffin had chosen, 
Hilary Vance facing him, with his back to the 
engine. On this the Honourable John Ruffin, with 
some cruelty, insisted, on the ground that his 
friend's waist would overflow the arm of the seat 
next him and incommode him. 

If size went for anything in the Arts, Hilary 
Vance was a great painter. He was tall and thick 
and round, and his face was large and round, and 
a large mop of tangled fair hair, but ill repressed 
by an old and feeble soft hat, gave his head the 
appearance of a roughly rounded bushel measure. 
He sank back in his seat with an enormous sigh, 
pulled out a very large pipe and a very large 
pouch full of very black tobacco. 

There had been a time when the tobacco of 
Hilary Vance had affected the Honourable John 
Ruffin. The years had inured him to it. Now 
he liked to have him as a fellow-traveller ; it made 
it certain that the windows of the compartment 
would be kept open. The stout, hard-faced gen- 
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tieman in the further corner, on whose swelling 
lower bosom reposed a massive gold chain, looked 
at the tobacco, and his eyes grew fearful. He 
stirred uneasily in his seat. 

Two minutes before the* train started Hazle- 
den passed the window of the carriage. With him 
went a quiet-looking, quietly dressed, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired man of thirty. The porter who fol- 
lowed them carried two brand-new kit-bags. 

The train started. Hilary Vance lit his pipe 
and filled the compartment with a cloud of vio- 
lently aggressive smoke. The stout gentleman 
winced at the first whiff. 

"So you are a rich man now, are you?" said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"Very," said Hilary Vance with modest pride. 

"Burglary?" said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"My art, man — ^my art," said Hilary Vance 
tartly. 

"Burglary would have been more noncst," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin sadly. "How on 
earth have you made money by painting?" 

"I have sold some portraits of PoUyooly," said 
Hilary Vance proudly. 

"What? Those infernal daubs! How dare 
you? Why did she let you?" cried the Honour- 
able John Ruffin. 
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"She not only let me, but she gave me the mo- 
nopoly of painting her — an old friend, you know," 
said Hilary Vance calmly. 

"A monstrous imposition,'* said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin coldly. 

They 'were interrupted. Pale and coughing 
violently, the stout, hard-faced gentleman rose 
and left the compartment. They heard him 
coughing far down the corridor. 

"How these tradesmen hate Art — even the dis- 
cussion of It," said Hilary Vance contemptuously. 
"But my painting PoUyooly isn't an imposition at 
all. I can paint a face — few men better — and I 
get PoUyooly every time. I only paint her face. 
Howling Jackson — ^he's a rising young one — 
paints her hair and hands and the rest of the 
picture. It was PoUyooly's own idea." 

"It sounds like it. But why doesn't Jackson 
paint all of it?" 

"He did— once. And he got it 'clever' — ^you 
know. And the eyes were wrong, and the loveli- 
ness of the curves wasn't there. You know the 
kind of caricature idiots are paying big prices for. 
PoUyooly hated it; and I fancy she trampled on 
Jackson till he didn't know whether he was a slug 
come out too early or a mislaid banana peel. He 
told her that she could do what she liked with it; 
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and she made me paint her face out and paint it 
in. He howled, of course — ^he always howls, es- 
pecially when she made me write my signature 
to it as well as his. She said it was fair.'' 

"She would," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin ; and he laughed. 

"And now they call me — me I and that 
scrubby little devil the Chelsea twins !" cried Hil- 
ary Vance in a roar of disgust. 

"Well, what are you?" said the Honourable 
John RufBn calmly. 

"Our connection is wholly accidental 1" cried 
Hilary Vance tempestuously. "All the same we 
sold it for seven hundred; and PoUyooly made us 
halve it," he added in a less violent tone. "Jack- 
son howled again at that. But PoUyooly said it 
was fair. She said I supplied the Art and he the 
Virtuosity. I don't know where she got the idea 
from — some bloated connoisseur, I expect. But 
that squashed him ; and we painted four more. I 
have fourteen hundred — fourteen hundred and 
thirty-five pounds in the bank." 

He ended with an air of splendid triumph. 

"It's a pleasure to know you," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin warmly. "It's always a 
pleasure to know a man you can touch for a 
tenner," 
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"All the same I wish I was going to New York 
with her. I could make a pot of money there," 
said Hilary Vance with a jgreat sigh. 

There came a sudden gleam In the eyes of the 
Honourable John Ruffin; and they rested on the 
large round face of his friend with something of 
the expression of a farmer regarding a lamb ready 
for the butcher. 

*And where are you going?" he said. 

Hilary Vance underwent a sudden change. He 
seemed to shrink — not much — ^but still to shrink. 
His shoulders hunched together. His hat, though 
it was nowhere near his eyes, seemed to droop 
over them. He was a man of mystery. 

"North — on Government business," he said in 
a hoarse whisper. "I can tell you: you're dis- 
creet. I make drawings — ships, aerodromes, mu- 
nition works— propaganda." 

"And what happens to them?" 

"The Government reproduces them and stends 
them to Madrid and South America and the 
East." 

"It would," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
in a tone of resignation. Then he added in a 
tone of one making excuses for the Government: 
"I suppose the Patagonians will take anything." 

Hilary Vance gurgled. Then he said in a chal- 
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lenging tone: "And where are you going?" 

"To the States— with PoUyooly." 

"Still shirking military service? H^ng it all! 
I never thought you were that kind of man," said 
Hilary Vance reproachfully. 

"It's a matter of principle. I esteem myself 
far too highly to allow any old lady in a tin hat 
trimmed with red braid to pander to the blood- 
lust of that Berlin buffoon by getting me lulled 
off before I get any fighting," said«the Honour- 
able John RufEn calmly. 

"But youVe fit and strong. You ought to fight 
for your country." 

"IVe just told you I should never get the 
chance. I should merely be butchered by an old 
lady in a red-braided tin hat to make a Berlin 
holiday," said the Honourable John RufEn firmly 
and very distinctly. 

Hilary Vance grunted rather feebly, paused, 
and said : "How did you get on in North Wales — 
all those months. What's it like ?" 

Had the Honourable John RufEn actually 
spent them in North Wales the account he gave 
of the last spring and winter in that country 
could hardly have been fuller of detail or more 
picturesque. Hilary Vance was the last man in 
the world to be entrusted with the knowledge that 
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he had been a bearded bagman in the near East. 

There came a pause ; and the Honourable John 
Ruffin took from his pocket the photograph of 
the pretty lady of the Cafe Dore. He drew it 
from its envelope. 

"Another woman?" said Hilary Vance in a vir- 
tuous tone. 

"I like that from you," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin coldly. 

He drew from the envelope ten bank notes that 
really crinkled and a slip of paper. 

"A queer place to keep your money," said Hil- 
ary Vance. 

"I don't know. Women and gold always go 
away together," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. . 

He read the slip of paper, committed to mem- 
ory the name of the tender and the wharf from 
which the Schenectady would start, tore up the 
slip of paper and threw the pieces out of the win- 
dow, counted the notes and put them in his note- 
case, looked carefully at the photograph, re- 
stored It to its envelope and put it in his pocket. 
Then he took up the novel of Mr. James and 
began to read it. 

Hilary Vance said no more. He smoked; and 
the Honourable John Ruffin read the novel by 
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Mr. James. So the journey passed. Now and 
again they broke into talk; they had tea. But 
ever and again the Honourable John Ruffin's eyes 
rose from his book and dwelt on Hilary Vance 
with the expression of a farmer surveying a ripe 
lamb. 

As the train drew near Liverpool he closed his 
book and said: "Look here; you won't have 
anything to do in Liverpool tonight; you may as 
well come to the tender — ^the good tug Hesperus 
—and see me off." 

"Right, I will," said Hilary Vance cheerfully. 

"You may be able to help me get on board 
that tug. It's a Government tender; and there 
may be difficulties. You have a way with you.'^ 

Hilary Vance sat up and preened himself. 

"I'm very keen on going with PoUyooly. She 
wants some one to look after her. She has Miss 
Mather, of course; but she won't be much use in 
New York. You know what New York is." 

Hilary Vance did not, but he assumed a dark- 
ling air and said: "Rather. Of course I'll help 
you get on board the tender. We can't have red- 
tape nonsense where Pollyooly is concerned." 

"We can't indeed," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. "And you're the man to stop it." 

Accordingly when they reached Liverpool 
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Hilary Vance stepped into the Honourable John 
Ruffin's cab with the air of a man primed with 
the destinies of Empires ; all the way he railed at 
official incompetence and stupidity till he had 
worked himself up to such a temper that the 
Honourable John Ruffin felt that he could rely on 
him to take any one who barred their path by the 
throat and thrust him into the dock. 

They had jittle difficulty in finding the tender. 
Its steam was up, its gangway out, for the Cap- 
tain was expecting his passengers as soon as they 
could come from the station. He stood by the 
gangway, a square, stocky, bearded man, with a 
rubicund, choleric face, awaiting them. 

The Honourable John Ruffin accosted him 
civilly, explained the plight of his unprotected 
ward, a mere child, bound for New York on the 
Schenectady, and asked the Captain to put him on 
board her. 

The Captain refused gruffly. The Honourable 
John Ruffin persisted in his request. A tall, fair- 
haired deckhand, with a Scandinavian air of a 
damaged viking, came to the bulwarks to listen 
to them. 

The Captain refused again. His tug was on 
Government service ; he could only carry the Gov- 
ernment passengers he was instructed to carry. 
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Hilary Vance intervened and begged the Cap- 
tain to free himself from the trammels of red 
tape. 

"Orders is orders," said the Captain. 

Hilary Vance painted the plight of PoUyooly, 
exposed defenceless to the citizens of New York, 
with an eloquence yet more moving than that of 
the Honourable John Ruffin. 

The mate, two deckhands, a stoker of the tug, 
and a dozen unoccupied seafarers on the wharf 
gathered round to listen to it. 

"It can't be done," said the Captain. 

Hilary Vance appealed to him as a man and 
a father. 

The Captain, a bachelor and misogynist, 
grunted, "No !" 

Growing louder and more vehement, Hilary 
Vance mixed adjuration and abuse. His fine 
voice rose to a roar. Hazleden and Henderson 
arrived and pushed their way through the group. 
Hazleden spoke to the Captain, who was block- 
ing the gangway against the Honourable John 
Ruffin. He made way for Henderson to cross 
it, and bade the tall deckhand bring his kit-bags 
aboard. 

The Honourable John Ruffin stepped forward, 
greeted Hazleden with great warmth, and made 
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his request to him. Hazleden refused it coldly. 
The Honourable John Ruffin persisted. He 
urged that it would be doing his unprotected ward 
and himself a real service. Hazleden appeared 
to waver and said that it was highly irregular. 
The Honourable John RufBn grew yet more press- 
ing. He urged that since he and Hazleden were 
both members of the Junior Continental he was 
bound to do a fellow member this service. Hilary 
Vance broke in with an indignant appeal to 
Hazleden's humanity and expressed his wonder 
that a gentleman could hesitate for a moment 
when a young girl was facing the citizens of New 
York, unprotected. 

Hazleden gave way with the worst grace in 
the world and bade the Captain convey the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin to the Schenectady. He 
turned a very cold shoulder to the Honourable 
John Ruffin^s thanking him efiusively, and went 
on board the tug. 

The Honourable John Ruffin at once said to 
Hilary Vance : "Wouldn't you like to come as far 
as the liner and see the last of PoUyooly?'' 

"Rather 1 I should love itl" cried Hilary 
Vance. 

Worked up by his own eloquence, he was ready 
for anything. 
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Hazleden was in the act of telling Henderson 
that the Honourable John RufBn was a club ac- 
quaintance and a very pushing, thick-skinned fel- 
low, when the Honourable John Ruffin cried: "Hi, 
Hazleden ! May I bring my friend Hilary Vance 
with me — ^just to the Schenectady? He would 
like to say good-bye to my ward." 

"Oh, bring your grandmother and your maiden 
aunts !" cried Hazleden rudely. 

"A maiden aunt. How little he knows you, 
Hilary! But come along," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, leading the way on board. 

Hikry Vance followed him ; and his kit-bag and 
the Honourable John Ruffin's portmanteau were 
brought on board by the damaged Viking. 

"There's no limit to the fellow's impudence," 
said Hazleden, wrathfuUy, to Henderson. "Of 
course he's going to the States to escape military 
service. He's shirked it right along. You're 
sure you'll remember the sentence you'll hear 
from the person whose instructions you're to 
follow?" 

"We shall meet at Armageddon at the rising 
of the moon? I'm not likely to forget it," said 
Henderson. 

"Oh, it isn't my pass-word. It's his," said 
Hazleden. 
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"He must be something of a humourist," said 
Henderson. 

"He's an uncommonly able man; and if any- 
one can get that report safe to the New York 
people he can. But the odds are against him — 
big odds. So you'll back him up for all you're 
worth." 

"I will," said Henderson. 

Hazleden shook hands with him, bade him 
good-bye, acknowledged the Honourable John 
Ruffin's farewell with the slightest of nods, and 
went up the gangway. The gangway was with- 
drawn, the moorings cast off, and the good tug 
Hesperus chugged her way out into the Mersey. 

The Honourable John Ruffin and Hilary Vance 
went aft; Henderson followed them. Hilary 
Vance was chanting a paean of victory. He as- 
cribed their success in getting aboard the tug 
wholly to his eloquence. The Honourable John 
Ruffin let him talk. He was very well satisfied 
with the way the business had gone. Any infor- 
mation about his getting to the Schenectady that 
did not reach the Prussian agents on board her, 
would be the information he desired. He ob- 
served that the tall, but damaged, Viking, hung 
about them, and, suspecting him of Scandinavian 
nationality, he grumbled loudly at the red tape 
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which had tried to prevent his using the good tug 
Hesperus. 

Then he accosted Henderson in a manner at 
once effusive and patronizing, which belonged 
rather to those who do business east of Ludgate 
Circus than to the Western circles he usually 
adorned, and offered him a cigar. Henderson de- 
clined it coldly; and the Honourable John Ruffin 
asked him on what Government business he was 
travelling on the Schenectady. Henderson gave 
him to understand that it was no business of his, 
and showed himself almost violently averse from 
further talk. His attitude pleased the Honour- 
able John Ruffin. He felt that he could trust him 
to give a wholly unfavourable account of his char- 
acter, his intelligence, and his manners to all Gn 
the Schenectady who cared to listen to him; and 
he was quite sure that there would be several. 

He withdrew from further rebuffs and devoted 
his attention to Hilary Vance and the scenery of 
the Mersey. 

The Schenectady had gone some way before she 
had been held up ; and the tug chugged its sturdy 
way thorugh a good many miles of that scenery 
before they boarded her in the dusk. Henderson 
was the first to mount the ladder; and the dam- 
aged Viking followed him with his kit-bags. The 
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Honourable John Ruffin and Hilary Vance fol- 
lowed them. They stepped on to the deck amid 
a group of passengers, who had gathered to see 
the distinguished persons for whom the liner had 
been held up. 

As the light of the lamps fell on the face of 
the Honourable John Ruffin, a slender girl, wear- 
ing a coat of sable over a shimmering evening 
gown, and a shimmering scarf over her red hair, 
uttered a faint cry, came swiftly forward, caught 
his hand in both of hers, and said in a rather un- 
certain voice: 

"John I Is it really you? But how delightful 1" 

"How are you, PoUyooly? But what a sight 
for sore eyes 1" said the Honourable John Ruffin, 
gazing affectionately into her pale, angel face. 
'*It's me all right. I grew a trifle tired of Wild 
Wales. It's so very tame. And it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I might as well go to New York 
with you. But I missed the boat train; and it 
was just luck that I came by the next train on 
the chance of the liner being held up and found 
that she was. But I had to force my way on to 
the tender — absolutely force it." He spoke in 
cheerful, carrying tones, and added: "I brought 
Hilary with me to bid you a final farewell." 

Hilary Vance came forward with the air of a 
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man who has performed a meritorious deed with 
extraordinary ability and said happily: "And I 
wasn^t going to miss the chance. One can't say 
good-bye too often." 

"Take him to the saloon to thank him for that 
—and give him a drink while I see after my lug- 
gage," said the Honourable John Ruffin. Then 
he murmured in her ear: "Keep him." 

PoUyooly slipped her slender arm into the great 
arm of Hilary Vance and led him away. The 
Honourable John Ruffin turned to the bulwarks 
and saw the deckhands of the tug bringing his 
portmanteau and the kit-bag of Hilary Vance up 
the ladder. They set tjiem down on the deck; he 
tipped them ; and they went back to the tug. But 
she did not sheer off. 

The officer of the Schenectady who was in 
charge of their embarkation was leaning over the 
bulwarks. After a minute he cried : "Hi, skipper 1 
Why don't you sheer off ? You're not a barnacle 1" 

"I'm waiting for my deckhand," cried the 
Captain. 

The damaged Viking came running down tlie 
deck, brushed past the Honourable John Ruffin, 
and raced down the ladder with uncommon agpil- 
ity. The Honourable John Ruffin smiled pleas- 
antly down upon his descending back. He felt 
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sure that he was of Scandinavian origin, also th^t 
he had imparted to the Prussian agents on board 
the exact information he had desired him to im- 
part. 

The tug sheered off. The propeller of the 
Schenectady threshed the water. She gathered 
way. 

A good three minutes later Hilary Vance 
rushed from the door of the saloon to the bul- 
warks, measured the gap between the liner and 
the tug, and cried : "Here I I say 1 Stop I Stop 
the ship I I want to go back 1" 

"It can't be done, sir!" said the officer with 
decision. 

Hilary Vance flung his arms to heaven in a 
magnificent gesture and cried: "I have failed my 
country 1" 



CHAPTER III 



WEININGER APPEARS 



The Schenectady ran out of the Mersey into 
rough weather; and for the first thirty-six hours 
the Honourable John Ruffin made but little pro- 
gress. He took it that the bulk of the German 
agents would be seasick. A pair of rather si- 
lent, stalwart Americans with a brogue, who wore 
an air of having belonged to the police and moved 
with almost automatic exactness from the smok- 
ing-room to the bar and back, excited his interest. 
He thought it likely that they were there for any 
rough work that had to be done. He enjoyed 
himself with Pollyooly and Prince Serge Vyatka, 
in faithful attendance on her, and made an occa- 
sional visit to Hilary Vance, prostrated. 

Henderson was not at all seasick, but he was 
even less affable to the Honouralile John Ruffin. 
He was thrown into the society of Mr. Bingham, 
head of the munition firm of Bingham, Peabody, 
and Stokes, a short, stout, cheery old gentleman 
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with a hearty laugh, white hair, and a white, 
pointed beard. The Honourable John Ruffin 
gathered from the scraps of their talk which fell 
on his ear, that he was a self-made man and was 
telling Henderson the whole history of that feat 
with immense gusto. He also gathered that the 
incidents of that history did not afford Hender- 
son the exquisite entertainment they afforded Mr. 
Bingham, He generally observed Henderson 
smothering a yawn when Mr. Bingham was 
laughing his loudest. 

Then came fine weather; and the passengers 
emerged. T^e smoking-room filled with the usual 
cosmopolitan group; and the Honourable John 
Ruffin had little difficulty in picking out the prob- 
able German agents. He misliked two Dutch- 
men, a Russian bagman, a Curagoan, and a citi- 
zen of the Argentine of the name of McPherson 
with several strains of blood in his veins, blue, 
black and red, none of it Scotch. With the two 
Americans with a brogue these worthies formed 
a poker table. The Honourable John Ruffin at 
once firmly joined it, and was uncommonly cheer- 
ful with the players — so cheerful that by the 
fourth day they were of one mind that he was an 
addlepated trifler, an opinion which not only pre- 
vented them from regarding him with any sus- 
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picion but enabled him to win freely their Ill- 
gotten money. 

Of the lady passengers the Countess Ostrowiec 
chiefly excited his interest. She was beautiful 
and blonde and plump, blue-eyed and golden- 
haired. Her fair skin, however, lacked the trans- 
lucency which the fastidious taste of the Honour- 
able John Ruffin demanded, and she was accom- 
panied by a large, but pig-eyed, husband with no 
perceptible back to his head and inferior table 
manners. For all her vivacity and sparkle, the 
Honourable John RufEn decided that neither of 
them had been bom nearer Poland than Giessen, 
and that they would probably answer to the name 
of MuUer if suddenly addressed. 

He looked in vain for the redoubtable Wein- 
inger. Oddly enough not one of the male passen- 
gers, first-class or second, was slight and thin. 
He examined the stewards with a careful atten- 
tion. Six of them had no backs to their heads 
and were small of eye. But each of those, six had 
too many inches in height or girth to be the spy 
manager of the line. 

The Honourable John RufEn, however, was 
not disturbed. He saw no likelihood of an at- 
tempt to steal the report till they were out of the 
danger zone. Probably it would be made in the 
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last forty-eight hours of the voyage. That would 
afford but little time for investigation of the theft. 

It soon became clear that the first-class pas- 
sengers were dividing into two camps. Sir Augus- 
tus and Lady Bradling, Mr. Redway-Plumptre 
and Mr. Porter-Rawlings his colleagues, the Count 
and Countess Ostrowiec were the leading mem- 
bers of the larger camp of the elect; and the bulk 
of the passengers flocked into it. The smaller 
camp was composed of PoUyooly and her friends. 
Mr. Bingham, who had at first shown a strong in- 
clination for the society of PoUyooly, bolted into 
the larger camp directly it was formed and was 
very soon on the heartiest terms with every one 
in it and pouring firmly into different ears the 
history of his great feat. The poker-players be- 
longed to neither camp. 

The Honourable John Ruffin took an early op- 
portunity of paying his respects to Sir Augustus 
Bradling. He came up to him with an amiable 
smile and outstretched hand, as he was sitting 
with the diplomatic party, and said with hearty 
cordiality : 

"How are you, Augustus? This is an unex- 
pected pleasure." 

"How do you do, Ruffin? I must say that for 
my part also I am surprised. I did not expect to 
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find you on a liner bound for the United States,** 
said Sir Augustus with the cold dignity of a great 
man engaged in a great enterprise; and he held 
out two fingers. 

The Honourable John Ruffin seized them in a 
vise-like grip and wrung them heartily, as he said : 
"I couldn't at the moment find a liner going any- 
where else." 

Two fingers cannot be wrung painlessly. Sir 
Augustus winced, and, making a singularly ugly 
face, said : "England to-day has other uses for a 
man of your age than aimless travel." 

"Ah, I expect we're both leaving our country 
for our country's good," said the Honourable 
John RufEn cheerily. 

"I don't know what you mean," said Sir Augus- 
tus stifSy. 

"Why, if half I hear is true, if the whole lot of 
you left for Tierra del Fuego to-morrow, they'd 
ring the joy-bells in Paris, Rome, Athens, New 
York, and Tokio till they cracked, while Berlin 
would go into mourning," said the Honourabl: 
John Ruffin; and he laughed the laugh of a man 
who has made an excellent joke. 

Sir Augustus gasped and blinked; but no words 
came from his open mouth. He had neither a 
ready wit nor a ready tongue. 
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The Honourable John RufEn sauntered across 
the deck to PoUyooly. He was well satisfied with 
their talk. Sir Augustus had never had a good 
word for him; his words would now be worse. 
Henderson would express his disapproval of his 
manners and character with yet greater freedom ; 
and he could trust Hilary Vance to lose no occa- 
sion of deploring his unpatriotic shirking in Wild 
Wales and for eight long months from military 
service. He saw himself well on the way to be 
the most unpopular man on the Schenectady and 
the last man to be suspected by the German agents 
of any design to frustrate their plans. 

For the next two days he devoted himself with 
an almost abandoned frivolity to the games of 
skill which passed away for so many of the pas- 
sengers the long hours between breakfast and 
lunch and lunch and tea ; he organized the sweep- 
stake on the day's run and he contrived to see 
every steward on the ship. But he could not dis- 
cover the thin, short, astute Weininger, though 
he was inclined to think that he might be the thin, 
moustachioed divine, returning, second-class, to 
his cure at Mount Holly Springs, Pa., who only 
appeared from his seasick bed on the fifth day, 
though he thought that it was an illness which 
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was hardly likely to lay low a man of Wcinmger's 
brain for so long. 

Hilary Vance^ having recovered from his ab- 
duction from his country*s cause and the earlier 
antics of the Schenectady, was in great form. Ap- 
parently his large kit-bag contained chiefly the im- 
plements of his art; and he set about painting 
PoUyooly. The Honourable John Ruffin discov- 
ered that the word Wales would at any time 
plunge him into a loud disquisition on his avoid- 
ance of khaki; and he lost no opportunity of 
plunging him into one when there were enough 
strangers about to make it worth while. Also he 
found that Hilary Vance had, with a darkling air, 
confided to several people the fact that he was 
engaged in the Government service. He thought 
it likely that the Prussian agents were taking 
complete meticulous precautions against his inter- 
ference with their plans. 

By the end of the fourth day he felt that he had 
arranged matters as well as might be with a view 
to introducing an element of surprise into the 
Prussian agents* attempt to steal the report. But 
he must have helpers. It was probable that the 
Prussian agents would not make the attempt till 
the last forty-eight hours of the voyage; it was 
most unlikely that they would make it till they 
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were out of the danger zone ; and they must have 
made up their minds that it was going to be an 
uncommonly easy job. But he was disinclined to 
take chances, and he thought it well to keep watch 
on Sir Augustus' cabin when he and Lady Brad- 
ling were out of it; and to do that he must have 
fellow watchers. 

The next morning he was sitting on deck with 
PoUyooly and PoUyooly's faithful companion, 
Miss Eleanor Mather; and after gazing for a 
while at the other camp, grouped round Sir Augus- 
tus and Lady Bradling on the opposite side of 
the deck, he said sadly: "It is a very painful thing 
to be treated with cold aloofness by one's third 
cousin on an Atlantic liner in mid-ocean." 

PoUyooly smiled at him and said: "You can't 
expect anything else, if you will spend all your 
time with a red-headed dancer in this brazen way." 

"That's all very well; but I never expected to 
find the first-class passengers on the bad ship 
Schenectady divided into two hostile camps." 

"But Fm not hostile. I don't want to know 
Sir Augustus or Lady Bradling, or the Countess 
Ostrowiec. They wouldn't be interesting, or 
amusing; and they'd always be interfering with 
us when we were amusing ourselves, and boring 
us to extinction," said PoUyooly firmly. 
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"That makes it all the more remarkable that 
you should take such pains to score off them." 

"Me ? Score off them ?" said PoUyooly, with an 
air and in a tone of guileless surprise. 

"Yes. You miss nothing they do, or wear. You 
have torn Handley from their more or less moth- 
erly arms. You spend infinite thought in devising 
unpleasant surprises for them in the matter of 
your frocks and the way you dress your hair. 
The Countess never appears with the manifest in- 
tention of making a great impression without 
your being prepared to make a greater. And the 
wonderful thing about it is that you have lived all 
your life among men. You're an irrefutable proof 
that it isn't teaching or environment which counts 
but just sheer instinct.'* 

"You don't seem to miss much, John," said 
PoUyooly; and the delicate pink deepened in her 
clear, pale cheeks; and her deep blue eyes rested 
on his face with an odd expression. 

The Honourable John Ruffin did not see it. 
He said: "But we're wandering from the subject. 
The point is that for months and months I have 
read in every newspaper I opened that the war 
has abolished all class distinctions and welded all 
ranks into an harmonious whole; and here I find 
the haughty pork-packing and diplomatic classes 
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banded together against the meek dancing class. 
Those women are always being rude to you." 

"They don't find me so very meek, John," said 
PoUyooly, smiling. 

"There are two classes which all the wars in 
the world still never bring together," said Prince 
Serge. 

"Yes. The diplomatic and the dancing class," 
said the Honourable John RuflSin. 

"No. The plain women and the pretty ones," 
said Prince Serge. 

His dark, mournful eyes twinkled; and, owing 
to the scar, which ran from his left temple to the 
left corner of his lips, a smile ran crookedly acros^ 
his face with the curious effect of making the left 
side of it sinister and the right charming. 

"How true. Prince 1" said Miss Mather with 
ingenuous sincerity. 

"But as for meekness, I have never observed 
in Miss Bride anything but an amiable placidity 
a saint might envy," said Prince Serge. 

"She never loses her temper," said Miss 
Mather, gazing affectionately at her charge. 

"And I have observed her in the act of furi- 
ously throttling a Prince of the royal and ancient 
family of Lippe-Schweidnitz," said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin. 
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"That was years ago," said PoUyooly, flush- 
ing faintly. 

"But the spirit is still there — ^lurking," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. "It will spring out one 
of these days with all the old fury. We must 
never forget that PoUyooly is a genuine red Deep- 
ing — ^probably the only genuine red Deeping 
left." 

Prince Serge wriggled his tall, slim figure a^bout 
in his deck chair till he had worked his hump into 
a more comfortable position, and said: "What is 
a red Deeping?" 

"The Deepings are an old East-Anglian fam- 
ily," said the Honourable John Ruffin. "They are 
red, black, and betwixt and between. The be- 
twixt and between are tolerable, the black are bad, 
and the red are appalling. I have a strain of 
Deeping blood in me myself; and when I am 
roused I am terrible, in spite of the fact that my 
own aim in life, as I tell everybody, is to avoid 
military service." 

"But everybody doesn't believe you," said 
PoUyooly quickly. 

"The hostUe camp believes it like anything. 
Third-cousin Bradling has assured them of it 
again and again. And yesterday Mrs. Scrudder 
took me to task about it in a heart-to-heart talk. 
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She said that evil communications had sapped my 
virile fibre." 

PoUyooly laughed and said: "I wondered why 
she looked so squashed all yesterday afternoon 
and evening. You must have scarified her." 

"I did scrape her a little," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin in a tone of gentle satisfaction. He 
paused and added saTily: "But the hide is thick." 

"A horrid woman I" said Miss Mather with fer- 
vent conviction. 

With one accord they looked at Mrs. Scrud- 
der, plump, squat, round-faced, fair, and fair- 
haired, with protruding blue eyes. She was pour- 
ing forth, with evident satisfaction to herself, a 
steady flow of talk to which apparently Lady 
Bradling paid little attention and Sir Augustus 
none. His broad, long, pasty face was set in an 
ineffable pompousness; and his dull green eyes 
gazed with perfect vacuity at the horizon. Lady 
Bradling, tall, thin, angular, and beaky, sat be- 
side her husband. Her sharp eyes roamed about 
all her fellow creatures in view. At intervals she 
interrupted the conversation of Mrs. Scrudder 
with an unpleasant remark about one or other of 
them. On her left sat a Mr. and Mrs. Parkins 
from Bayswater. The Countess Ostrowiec sat a 
few feet away from them with Mr. Rodway- 
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Plumptre, and Mr. Porter-Rawlings in attend- 
ance. Sooner or later the eyes of all the women 
were drawn to PoUyooly, to rest briefly on her 
with an expression of dislike and pass on. 

Prince Serge watched Mrs. Scrudder. Then 
he said: "But she does talk, that woman." 

"A disagreeable rattle," said the Honourable 
John RufEn. 

"Why do you look at such ugly creatures?" 
said PoUyooly in a tone of gentle remonstrance. 
"It is so bad for the eyes." 

Mr. Bingham came briskly along the deck, 
failed apparently to see PoUyooly and her friends, 
and joined the larger circle. He prefaced his 
greeting with a hearty laugh, ended it with a 
hearty laugh, and sat down in front of the Brad- 
lings. 

"It's quite in keeping that an English manu- 
facturer of munitions should have the genuine, 
noisy, pointless German laugh," said Prince Serge. 

The Honourable John Ruffin jerked in his 
chair; his eye-glass fell from his eye; and they 
opened wide in a steady stare. He had found 
Fritz Weininger where he knew that he ought to 
have looked for him all the while — in the bosom 
of all the old ladies there were about. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE HONOURABLE JOHN RUFFIN ENLISTS 

HELPERS 

The Honourable John Ruffin stared his fill at 
Mr. Bingham ; and his open eyes perceived clearly 
enough that his beard did not really hide the thin- 
ness of his face, that his thin hands and wrists did 
not match his portly, padded torso. 

"What's the matter, John?" said PoUyooly. 

She misses few changes in his moods. 

"Nothing — ^nothing," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin; then he leant forward and said in a low, 
earnest voice: "Lend me your ears, children. I 
am not what I seem.'* 

"You never were," said PoUyooly. 

"But this time I'm a guardian angel," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

"Of course — ^to Miss Bride," said Prince Serge. 

"Always to PoUyooly, of course; but also to 
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that mutton-headed, piefinch third-cousin Augus- 
tus,** said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"But what a job 1" said PoUyooly. 

"It is,*' said the Honourable John Ruffin rue- 
fully. "You'll scarcely believe it, but the old la- 
dies have entrusted that toad-faced nincompoop 
with a document for which the Huns would cheer- 
fully give half-a-million ; and Serge has just 
pointed out to me the chief of the German agents 
on this line sitting on the nincompoop's knee and 
babbling cheerfully into his ear. Bingham is no 
more Bingham than the Countess Ostrowiec is the 
Countess Ostrowiec. His name is Fritz Wein- 
inger; and he is the spy-master of this line." 

"But this IS really exciting 1" murmured PoUy- 
ooly; and her eyes shone with a sudden bright 
light. 

"It is also amusing. Your old ladies are — are 
— ^priceless," said Prince Serge. 

"It won't be amusing if the Huns get that docu- 
ment," said PoUyooly, frowning. 

"It won't. And that's what I'm here to pre- 
vent," said the Honourable John Ruffin. "I'm a 
guardian angel on my own against at least a dozen 
Prussians ; and I went helpers. It isn't likely that 
there will be anything doing before the last forty- 
eight hours of the voyage. But I'm not taking 
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any chances. I want the Bradling cabin watched 
all the time the Bradlings are out of it. I want 
you to take turn and turn about with me in doing 
this." 

"Of course we will," said PoUyooly. 

"Of course," said Prince Serge. 

"It will be quite thrilling," said Miss Mather, 
her sensible face aglow. 

"I'm afraid it won't. It will be very dull. Tlie 
bulk of secret service work is desperately dull, 
though it has its moments. But we're in an ex- 
cellent position: our four cabins are opposite 
Bradling's and Henderson's is next it" 

"Mr. Henderson?" said PoUyooly. 

"Yes. He doesn't know it; but he's going to 
help. Fortunately, there aren't many hours to 
watch it. The Bradlings get up late and go to 
bed early; and Lady Bradling is half an hour 
dressing for lunch, three-quarters of an hour 
dressing for dinner, and she takes a two-hour 
siesta in the afternoon — an excellent habit. It 
works out at about nine and a half hours' watch. 
That means about two hours a day for each of us." 

He stopped short, for Lieutenant Handley, re- 
turning from France crippled, was coming to- 
wards them on his crutches. He was mid-way be- 
tween the two camps when Mrs. Scrudder called 
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to him with native imperiousness to come to her ; 
and the Countess Ostrowlec smiled and beckoned. 
He hesitated, looking at them; then he looked at 
PoUyooly. PoUyooly smiled faintly. He nodded 
to the two ladies and came straight to her. 

"Foiled again I" said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

He and Prince Serge lowered Lieutenant Hand- 
ley into a deck chair. PoUyooly displayed a moth- 
erly interest in him. Then Hilary Vance, wear- 
ing a somewhat gloomy air, joined them. He sat 
down on the deck beside PoUyooly and gazed at 
the hostile camp. They began to talk about the 
day's run. Hilary Vance was taciturn. 

Presently PoUyooly, with a wicked smile, bent 
and said: "Why don't you?" 

"Why don't I what?" said Hilary Vance. 

"Why don't you go and talk to the Countess 
Ostrowiec? You're dying to. Be a man," said 
PoUyooly in a faintly mocking voice. 

"I will," said Hilary Vance sternly. 

He rose, crossed the deck with a truculent air, 
and dropped heavily into a protesting chair beside 
her. A hush of surprise fell on her friends. The 
Countess, pleased to have drawn away one of 
PoUyooly's friends, and never suspecting that he 
was a gift, smiled upon him. On the instant 
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Hilary Vance lost his truculent air, beamed at her, 
and became voluble. 

"That's where I would have him," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin softly. 

"He can't do any harm; and he may be of some 
use," said PoUyooly. 

"Considerable camouflage use," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruflin; and he gazed at his large, 
round friend with a smile of deep satisfaction. 

PoUyooly talked for a while to Lieutenant 
Handley, who seemed to grow stronger under her 
beneficent influence; then she rose and left them. 
Presently she returned in her fencing dress and 
jacket, carrying masks and foils for the fencing 
lesson Prince Serge gave her every day. They 
rose and went with her, further aft. 

Two minutes later Mr. Redway-Plumptre and 
Mr. Porter-Rawlings rose and careless of Lady 
Bradling's cold frown, sauntered aft. Henderson 
looked after them a trifle wistfully. The second 
and third oflicer of the Schenectady came striding 
aft with a businesslike air. So did several de- 
tached passengers. PoUyooly's fencing lesson was 
almost as attractive an event in the ship's day as 
dinner. 

PoUyooly and Prince Serge together were al- 
ways a striking couple ; fencing they were yet more 
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striking; the utter contrast between them in figure 
and face was at its clearest. Prince Serge fenced 
with his scarred face set in an intent scowl; PoUy- 
ooly fenced with a little daring smile playing round 
her lips, and her blue eyes shining fiercely. Her 
face for the while was by no means the face of an 
angel. Indeed, the Honourable John Ruffin ob- 
served that, as she fenced, the angel went in and 
the red Deeping came out. He also observed that 
the red Deepings must have evolved along a line 
of their own from some of the larger felidae; and 
truly she moved with the swift, smooth litheness 
of a panther. 

Lieutenant Handley protested with some heat 
against these observations; but PoUyooly only 
laughed. 

"Except when he has been pulling my leg, Mr. 
Ruffin has told me the truth about myself for 
years," she said. 

After half an hour's hard fencing which left 
Prince Serge somewhat distressed, she went 
off to her bath with the face of a slightly flushed 
angel. 

That afternoon they arranged the hours of their 
watch; and that evening the Honourable John 
Ruffin approached Henderson. He was sitting 
with his friends on the dark ship when Henderson 
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passed them, and some twenty paces along the deck 
stopped and looked over the bulwarks at the dimly 
starlit sea. 

The Honourable John Ruffin sauntered up to 
him and said amiably: "This beautiful weather 
doesn't seem to make you as cheerful as it should. 
Are you mourning over the improbability of your 
blithering idiot of himself or does the life 
history of that faked munition merchant sadden 
you?" 

"I do not care to discuss my chief or my ac- 
quaintances with a stranger," said Henderson 
very coldly. 

"I should have thought it would have been a 
relief to unburden your heart of some of its hard 
and heavy feelings about that dreadful old nin- 
compoop, Augustus, to anyone ; and Fm his third- 
cousin," said the Honourable John Ruffin with un- 
ruffled amiability. "However, there's no hurry 
about it. We shall meet at Armageddon at the 
rising of the moon." 

Henderson had moved three steps down the 
deck. He stopped short; and the Honourable 
John Ruffin heard him gasp. 

Then he turned and said softly: "Well, I'll be 
—shot!" 

"Not if you avoid the New York policemen," 
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s^id the Honourable John Ruffin with comforting 
conviction. 

"The very last person on board I should have 
expected," said Henderson rather breathlessly. 

"Thanks for the compliment to my camouflage. 
It's comforting. And if you didn't suspect me, 
why should the Huns? Now, I want you to find 
out where and how third-cousin Augustus keeps 
that blessed report. Also find out, if you can, 
whether he has told Fritz Bingham Weininger 
about it. That noble manufacturer is the chief 
Hun." 

"The devil he is I I'll try," said Henderson. 

"Also I want you to share our watch on the 
Bradling cabin," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin; and he told him the hours arranged for him. 

Henderson readily accepted the task. 

"Good," said the Honourable John RufBn cheer- 
fully. "I'll pick the moment to get your infor- 
mation. And be sure to go on being civil to 
Weininger and telling people that I'm an objec- 
tionable, pushing rotter who forced his way on 
to the tug and is always trying to force his society 
on you. But don't make too great a point of me. 
I'm not important enough." 

"I understand," said Henderson. 

The Honourable John Ruffin saw a figure com- 
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ing along the deck. He walked back to his 
friends, and as Mr. Bingham passed them, he said 
to PoUyooly: "Snubbed again." 

"I wonder you bother with those people," said 
PoUyooly rather loudly and impatiently. 

Mr. Bingham joined the patient Henderson and 
in about half a minute laughed heartily. He was 
once more tackling his favourite theme. 

The five of them kept watch on the Bradling 
cabin in a wholly unobtrusive fashion. When 
PoUyooly, or Miss Mather, was on guard. Prince 
Serge, or the Honourable John Ruffin, established 
himself with a book or a companion near the door 
of the saloon which opened on to the sleeping 
cabins, within easy call. Two nights later, when 
the ship seemed lapped in sleep, the Honourable 
John RufEn slipped into Henderson's cabin and 
roused him. 

"Any news?" he said to his blinking confed- 
erate. 

Henderson awoke wholly and said : "Yes. The 
report is kept in a morocco jewel case about nine 
inches long, six broad, and four deep. Sir Augus- 
tus had it made especially for it." 

"Probably by a German firm," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

"The bulk of the report is in a roll on the top 
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of the case. But It has a false bottom; and the 
two important code pages are in that — folio pages, 
very thin. They're the only part of the report 
which matters at all. They contain all the secret 
information in it." 

"And how many people has Bradling told 
about it?" 

"Bingham— or rather Weininger — seems to 
have wormed it out of him," said Henderson rue- 
fully. "I don't know whether he has told any- 
one else." 

"Bingham's quite enough. And he has saved 
that gentleman quite a little trouble. It might 
have taken him half an hour's search to find the 
report. Now he can lay his hands on it in two 
minutes. Where does he keep this jewel case?" 
said the Honourable John Ruffin, frowning. 

"In Lady Bradling's cabin trunk. She keeps 
the key, which is probably a good thing." 

"Can't you get him to hand the whole thing over 
to the Captain?" said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin eagerly. 

"I can't. I've done my best. He's too proud 
of the idiotic way he has concealed it," said Hen- 
derson. 

"I'd steal those code pages myself, if I'd any 
tools with me. But I never thought of it," said 
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the Honourable John Ruffin gloomily. "I sup- 
pose you couldn't get hold of them?" 

"No. You see, Bradling doesn't like me." 

"The old ladies do hate brains," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin with real conviction. "And, 
of course, he has stolen the credit of your work. 
I wish now I had approached you earlier. You 
might have made love to the Countess. Some- 
thing might have been done along those lines, 
though I should think she was a bright, hard 
case." 

"Making love isn't in my line," said Hender- 
son hastily. "I have never had any practice.^ 

"Then it's full time that your only books began 
to be women's looks," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin firmly. 

Henderson shook his head, and said quickly: 
"But surely you don't suspect that butterfly, with- 
out a serious thought in her head, of being a Prus- 
sian spy? She'd be useless; she's utterly super- 
ficial. I've been wondering why on earth the 
Russian Red Cross people in Paris should have 
sent her of all people on a mission to the Russian 
Red Cross in New York." 

"They didn't," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin. "But she's evidently more dangerous than I 
thought— even cleverer — ^to hoodwink you like 
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that. You've only got to look at her forehead 
and eyes to see that there's plenty behind them." 

"I'll look at them more carefully," said Hen- 
derson. 

The Honourable John Ruffin slipped away to 
his cabin in a gloomy frame of mind. He ob- 
served to himself with some bitterness: "I might 
have trusted that imbecile Augustus to put the lid 
on it." 

Since Henderson's information made it plain 
that the report could be stolen in about three min- 
utes, they kept a yet closer watch on the Brad- 
lings' cabin. 

Hilary Vance's defection was no passing mat- 
ter. He sat in perpetual adoration at the foot of 
the Countess Ostrowiec and now and again broke 
into spasms of vehement eloquence, laying down 
the law on any subject which happened to engage 
the attention of the circle she was adorning. He 
smoked only cigars in her presence — somewhat 
ruefully. A cigar said little to him. But she had 
found the sea air no antidote to his tobacco. 

It looked to the Honourable John RufEn as 
if Weininger and the Countess had been lulled into 
a perfect freedom from suspicion that he was act- 
ing as Sir Augustus's guardian angel. Indeed, it 
looked as if they had made up their minds that 
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they were to have a wholly clear field, for they 
devoted themselves to the simple pleasures of the 
voyage, especially at meals, with whole-hearted 
zest, and lacked entirely the serious air of Prus- 
sian secret agents on duty. This was as he would 
have had it. It made it more than ever likely 
that they would not try to steal the report till the 
end of the voyage, and that then they would not 
employ the whole of their forces. 

One afternoon* he was sitting with PoUyooly, 
Prince Serge and Lieutenant Handley, and he had 
fallen silent watching the camp of the select, on 
the edge of which sat Hilary Vance at the feet of 
the Countess, talking volubly. Sometimes he 
paused in his talk to look at the cigar he was 
smoking with malevolent contempt. 

"I have an idea," said the Honourable John 
RufEn of a sudden. ''I will go and make myself 
agreeable to the Countess. I will try to cut Hil- 
ary out and teach him to be the fond lover." 

"Whatever for?" said PoUyooly quickly. 

"I cannot stand him. Look at him — ^bloated 
with romance — a repulsive sight. It*s such a bad 
example to the ship's officers. Besides, I want to 
do him good. He is so amusing when he has 
been done good to. He grows so violent." 

With that he rose and walked along the deck 
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to the camp of the select. They were somnolent 
from lunch — ^too much lunch; the thin dribble of 
their talk dried up; they gazed at him with sur- 
prised, expectant, hostile eyes. 

"How are you, Augustus? You're looking bet- 
ter. Nothing like the sea air for a man of your 
habit,'' he said as he passed his third cousin. 

Sir Augustus scowled in dignified silence; and 
for the next twenty minutes he wondered uneas- 
ily what his habit was. 

The Honourable John RufEn sat down on the 
rug beside Hilary Vance, who, all unsuspecting, 
made room for him with a hearty welcome. The 
Countess looked startled, yet pleased. Here was 
another admirer of PoUyooly at her feet. 

The Honourable John Ruffin drew up his legs, 
set his hands on his knees, and his chin on his 
hands, looked into the eyes of the Countess, and 
said solemnly: "Sooner or later the moth suc- 
cumbs to the flame." 

The Countess smiled on him with sparkling 
eyes. 

He had struck the right note. 

He went on striking right notes that day and 
the next and the next. He devoted much of his 
time to plastering the Countess with flattery of an 
uncompromising directness which digusted Hilary 
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Vance. It did not disgust the Countess : she was 
a woman of intelligence; she knew that she was 
beautiful; she swallowed the Honourable John 
Ruffin's tributes, however luscious, to her beauty 
with the full comprehension of the pleasing fact 
that it was only receiving its due. By the end of 
the third day she had a profound conviction that 
the Honourable John Ruffin was the one man who 
had really appreciated her, and as profound a 
conviction that the one thing in the world about 
which he was serious was herself, that In all else 
he was an arrant trifler. By the end of that third 
day the Honourable John Ruffin had acquired a 
profound conviction that she would not only an- 
swer to the name of MuUer but to the name of 
Bertha MuUer. The name Olga seemed wholly 
unsuited to her. 

It is to be feared that he did not find this de- 
ceitful business of making himself very agreeable 
to her as repugnant as it should have been to a 
man of really fine fibre. There was a coldly ra- 
tional side to him which assured him that when 
he was dealing with the Prussian secret service 
really fine fibre should be allowed to retire for the 
while to the recesses of the spirit. It is even to 
be feared that he enjoyed it: the Countess was 
beautiful. 
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Pollyooly, however, while acknowledging the 
value of his enterprise, found herself curiously 
annoyed by the earnestness with which he pursued 
it. She had never before seen him making him- 
self very agreeable to a beautiful woman; and 
she was surprised to find how heartily she de- 
tested the sight. For the last seven years, ever 
since her twelfth year, he had been in her eyes 
the most important person, after the little brother 
she had mothered, in the world. She owed every- 
thing to him; and she was immensely grateful to 
him. In the old days in the Temple she had 
shared his good fortune and his bad. She had 
the greatest admiration of him, of his kindliness, 
his cheerful, imperturbable spirit, and his intelli- 
gence. She preferred to be with him rather than 
with anyone. In his company she enjoyed a stimu- 
lation and a sense of well-being she felt with no 
one else. But all the while he had been no more 
than the best comrade ; she had had no desire to be 
alone with him, to have him devote himself 
solely to her; it had not mattered if there had 
been a dozen friends with them. But after he had 
devoted himself to the Countess for two days, she 
began to look at him with changing eyes. 

In the same short period Hilary Vance passed 
from disgust to indignation. He was under no 
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illusions about the Honourable John RufEn. He 
knew that he lacked his own grandeur of spirit, 
that he was wholly unworthy, a mere feather- 
headed trifler shirking military service, of the 
interest the Countess was taking in him. Again 
and again he was shocked by the grossness of the 
flattery with which he plastered her; he felt that 
it must be repugnant to a woman of her noble 
spirit. 

Then, when it grew clear to him that the Coun- 
tess preferred the society of this feather-headed 
trifler to his own — and she showed that she did 
with considerable crudeness — ^his indignation 
flamed up in him. He was cold with the Honour- 
able John Ruffin, he frowned on him, he glow- 
ered at him, and he scowled at him. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin showed himself incredibly 
dense. He seemed wholly unaware of his 
friend's facial contortions; he was always cheer- 
ful to cheeriness with him, he joked with him — 
joked I 

Then one night Hilary Vance could no longer 
contain himself. At nine p.m. he had left the 
Countess and the Honourable John Ruffin firmly 
embedded in the group of the select. At nine-five 
he had returned, in some haste from the bar, to 
find that they had disappeared. He had prowled 
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the decks, like a ravening lion, looking for them. 
At nine-thirty he had discovered them in a dis- 
tinct nook, apparently happy. He joined them 
firmly, 

^'I was just discussing the Countess's amazing 
resemblance to the Venus of Canova," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin simply. 

"The Venus of 1" exploded Hilary Vance 

and ground his teeth loudly. 

"Canova," said the Honorable John RuflSn 
more distinctly. 

Hilary Vance spluttered like a candle in a fine 
drizzle. 

At nine-thirty the Countess rose from her chair 
and retired. They accompanied her to the com- 
panion-way and bade her good-night. 

Then Hilary Vance, with an air of dark men- 
ace, planted himself firmly before the Honourable 
John Ruffin, and said in a terrible voice: "Ruf- 
fin, this must cease." 

"Undoubtedly,'* said the Honourable John 
Ruffin with amiable readiness. "What?" 

"You are compromising the Countess Ostro- 
wiec." 

The Honourable John Ruffin gazed at him and 
knitted his brow as one in the throes of compo- 
sition; then, with an air of happy inspiration, he 
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said: "Countesses were made to be compromised 
— an epigram." 

Hilary Vance again ground his teeth. 

"So you were playing the giant gooseberry. I 
suspected it," said the Honourable John Ruffin in 
the tone of one pleased with his own acumen. 

"Enough of this fooling!" said the now blackly 
flushed Hilary Vance thickly. "Every one on 
board is beginning to talk about you." 

"It's strange how voyagers love a change of 
subject," said the Honourable John Rufiin 
thoughtfully. "Three days ago they were all 
talking about the way you were compromising 
her." 

Hilary Vance opened his mouth. 

"I only stepped in to save her reputation — ^too 
late, I fear," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
mournfully. 

"Nonsense! All our intercourse was open and 
aboveboard. I never tried to monopolise her. 
Anyone might talk to her when I was with her." 

"As if they could make themselves heard 1 You 
have a rich voice," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

"Now all she hears is your senseless fooling 
and that gross flattery you're always heaping on 
her. It must be utterly revolting to her." 
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"She conceals her anguish wonderfully — she 
must be a stoic," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin with the pleased air of a discoverer. 

"She's a woman of noble impulses infinitely 
above your comprehension. And youVe trying to 
drag her down to your own earthly level. You're 
not fit to be on the same ship with her/' said 
Hilary Vance more distinctly. 

"Love is a strange thing. It does not recog- 
nise these distinctions you describe so well/' said 
the Honourable John Ruffin, mildly. 

Hilary Vance really exploded : "Love I What 
do you know about love ?" he roared. "A trifler 1 
A flaneur I The word is profaned on your lips/' 

"Well, I'm not an expert like you, I know," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin humbly and in 
a soothing tone. He paused, apparently to make 
an arithmetical calculation on his fingers, and 
added: "This is the twenty-ninth — ^no: the 
thirty-first — ^woman you have been desperately in 
love with in eight years that I know of." 

"But I'm not in love with the Countess," pro- 
tested Hilary Vance. "Besides, they were not 
like Olga — the Countess, I mean. Not one of 
them could inspire the great — ^the lasting passion. 
They lacked her fullness of nature — ^her noble 
soul." 
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"You are in love with her; and I consider it 
perfectly disgraceful — a married woman. You 
merely propose to stop my compromising her in 
order to go on doing it yourself," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin with the cold severity of an 
expert ancient Roman censor. 

"I'm not; and I wasn't compromising her. We 
were friends — ^nothing more. I found her ex- 
traordinarily sympathetic; and she found me sym- 
pathetic. She said she did. We have common 
ideals. We were on the best of terms till you 
came along and forced your society on her and 
spoilt everything," said Hilary Vance. 

"Hal It is jealousy. I thought it was. A 
base passion. I will not encourage it. A little 
suffering will be good for you. You have come 
to believe yourself irresistible. It will do you 
good to learn that you're not. Discipline — salu- 
tary discipline. I'll see you get it," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin severely. 

"But this is monstrous I Just for a whim — ^the 
whim to interfere — you deliberately set out to 
destroy a beautiful, soul-inspiring friendship. It's 
monstrous I" 

"It may be. But I'm going to do it if I can. 
Thirty-one lady-loves that I know of, and prob- 
ably twenty that I don't, in eight years is too 
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much for any man — it's woman-hoarding — ^that's 
what it is. As far as the Countess Is concerned, 
I will stop it — so there," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin, with cold firmness, and turned on his 
heel to the companion-way. 

Hilary Vance flung both arms up towards the 
Great Bear and cried: "And tius is the man who 
called himself my friend!" 



CHAPTER V 



THE PAGES GO 



Two days passed without event. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin seemed to have grown yet 
more unpopular. Hilary Vance gave him the 
blackest of looks and Count Ostrowiec gave him 
the coldest of shoulders. He seemed to have 
awakened of a sudden to the great friendliness 
with which the Countess treated this English 
trifler and to resent it. He had been unmoved by 
the devotion of Hilary Vance. Often he had 
grinned at its lush luxuriance, painfully. He had 
at first bestowed some of these difficult signs of 
mirth oil the Honourable John Ruffin. He had 
ceased to do so. Now his small eyes gleamed 
feebly on him with a cold distrust. The Honour- 
able John Ruffin seemed blind to the gleams and 
careless of the cold shoulder. He had, unin- 
vited, removed himself to the table at which the 
illustrious pair took their meals, and called the 
Count "Bismarck.'* 

fjt 
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Even the poker-players regarded the Honour- 
able John Ruffin with a less warm friendliness. 
He had proved a disappointment. An arrant 
trifler who steadily won their money was not in 
their vision of the scheme of the universe. By 
some strange accident there was not a card- 
sharper among them to give them redress. 

The popularity of the Countess also was wan- 
ing among the select. Lady Bradling professed 
herself unable to understand her strange taste in 
consorting with her husband's impossible third 
cousin. Sir Augustus was disposed to consider 
her lapse the result of her being a foreign noble- 
woman. He told Mr. Redway-Plumptre so. 

PoUyooly found the voyage, which had been so 
pleasant, flat and wearisome. The hours had 
grown longer. Often her brow was knitted in a 
thoughtful frown. She was restless, and slow get- 
ting to sleep of nights. The Honourable John 
Ruffin presently observed that something was 
troubling her serenity of an angel. This was not 
the Idnd of thing he had allowed, or could allow. 
He tried to find out the reason of the thoughtful 
frown but failed. She would throw no light on 
the matter and even seemed ungrateful for his 
interest in it. With a large generosity he offered, 
if Lady Bradling, or Mrs. Scrudder, or any of 
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the other women had passed the bounds of ordi- 
nary rudenesSi to wring her neck for her. For 
the first time in their acquaintance he observed 
her one morning on the verge of petulance. It 
was puzzling; and he gazed at her earnestly. 

Then he said: "Has the Countess by any 
chance been doing or saying anything?'' 

"As if I cared what that Prussian spy said or 
did I" said PoUyooly with the very coldest con- 
tempt. 

"Um," said the Honourable John RufEn, knit- 
ting his brow. "Has Serge or Handley been get- 
ting out of hand?'* 

"How could they? Both of them believe that 
no woman could possibly fall in love with them — 
Serge because of his hump and Lieutenant Hand- 
ley because of his crutches — as if things like that 
made any difference," said PoUyooly. 

"They don't know as much as we do, my angel 
child," he said, paused, and added anxiously: 
"You're not worrying because one or other of 
them doesn't make love to you as earnestly as 
you'd like." 

PoUyooly gave him an odd look and said curtly : 
"I'm not." 

"Tou wouldn't like to marry either of them by 
any chance — ^Handley is a'miUionaire, I'm told? 
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I could easily arrange it," he said anxiously. 

PoUyooly's face cleared, and she laughed. 

"I really believe you would," she said. 

"Of course I should. I couldn't allow you 
to be worried by a trifle like that," he said 
firmly. 

"Nothing's worrying me," said PoUyooly. 

"Don't tell me, my angel child. We've known 
one another too many years not to know at once 
if anything goes wrong with the other. But if 
you won't tell me, you won't All the same I 
shall find out." 

It was as well that he was not looking at her, 
for she flushed and her eyes were suddenly panic- 
stricken. 

"You won't," she said. 

"I shall. I can't have you worried. Ha I The 
Countess beckons. The ardent one obeys." 

As he crossed the deck the cloud settled down 
again on PoUyooly's face. 

Lieutenant Handley came to her; and she 
helped him lower himself into his chair, and put 
a cushion behind his head. 

"It's just sweet to have you do things for me," 
he said. 

She smiled at him and sat down. Again her 
face clouded. 
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He laid a big, brown, wasted, bony hand on 
her slim and delicate white fingers and said: "Say, 
little girl, what's fretting you?" 

"Nothing — ^nothing at all," she said quickly; 
and with an effort she smiled at him again. 

He shook his head and said: "I'd like it fine 
if you'd tell me — ^just as you'd tell a big brother. 
I'd like to be of use — real use. I shouldn't feel 
so helpless and out of things, if I could," he said 
wistfully. 

"But of course you shall help me, if I want any 
help. But I don't really," she said quickly. 

"I guess you mean I can't," he said dolefully. 
"You always do seem so 'way up there and me 
Vay down. But it would have been the same if 
that whizz-bang hadn't got me so bad." He 
sighed and added: "But if ever you did want 
anything — anything that's to be got in the little 
old United States of America, remember I cut 
some ice in my district ; and my mother's folks in 
New York will do anything in reason for me. I 
don't like to see you fretting." 

"It's awfully good of you," said PoUyooly 
gratefully; and her eyes rested very kindly on Ws 
gaunt and wasted face. "But we must all of us 
be a bit gloomy sometimes." 

"You mustn't; you surely must notP^ he said 
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quickly. "Not if a million or two million dollars 
can stop it." 

"Fm afraid when it comes to really important 
things, dollars are no use/' said PoUyooly with a 
sigh. 

"Don't you believe it," he said earnestly. 
"What is the important thing?" 

"There isn't one," said PoUyooly quickly. 

He said no more, but sat watching her face 
wistfully. PoUyooly let her eyes stray to the 
Honourable John Ruffin and the Countess. They 
were both smiling. She studied the Countess's 
briUiant colouring with a dislike very near detes- 
tation. 

Three days before they reached New York the 
Countess suggested that on the night before the 
voyage ended they should celebrate their deliver- 
ance from its perils by a dance. She was sur- 
prised that the Honourable John Ruffin did not 
receive the suggestion with enthusiasm; she had 
expected it to appeal strongly to his frivolous na- 
ture. But his lukewarmness was more than bal- 
anced by the enthusiasm of Mrs. Scrudder and 
two other ladies of the circle of the select. There 
had at once sprung to birth in their fervent souls 
a strange and terrifying ambition to dance with 
Sir Augustus Bradling. They were of the age. 
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Mr. Bingham greeted the suggestion with loud 
applause and several hearty laughs. 

That afternoon Henderson was on guard be- 
low. The other four watchers were on deck. 
PoUyooly and Miss Mather were talking about 
the dance; the Honourable John Ruffin seemed 
thoughtful. 

Presently he said: "This dance is camouflage. 
Every one will be in the saloon; and there'll be 
enough bustle and confusion to make the stealing 
of the report easy." 

"You're right," said Prince Serge. 

There was a pause as they considered the 
matter. 

Then PoUyooly said: "At the same time it 
makes it easier for us to stop it. We know ex- 
actly when it is going to take place.** 

"True, O queen," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. "But we don't want to stop it; we want 
to catch them at it. If we can hand dear old 
Weininger-Bingham over to the New York police 
it will be as good an evening's work as any of us 
but you have ever done." 

"It will be fun," said PoUyooly; and her eyes 
shone. 

"I'm afraid you'll have to keep out of that 
fun," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
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"But of course," said Prince Serge. 

"Oh, Johnl" said PoUyooly mournfully. 

"The Prussian agent doesn't go about the world 
plying his revolver as freely as in shockers and 
films. Larceny is his strong suit But if he is 
collared, he can cut up rough; and I don't like 
the look of those two Yanko-Pats. Scooping up 
Weiningers isn't woman's work," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

"It is not," said Prince Serge. 

PoUyooly looked mutinous, but she made no 
further protest; and they discussed the measures 
to be taken. It would have been easy enough to 
prevent the attempt altogether; they had but to 
boycott the dance and retire to their cabins in a 
body. But/the Honourable John Ruffin was bent 
on trying to catch Weininger should he take an 
active part in the business; and he thought it not 
unlikely that he might. It seemed only right to 
give him the chance. 

For the next two days the dance and the prepa- 
rations for it occupied the attention of most of 
the women. The Honourable John Ruffin's sus- 
tained lack of interest in it annoyed the Countess. 
She had come to wish him to approve her every 
action — such of them, that is, as she allowed to 
come to his notice. He had indeed made an im- 
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presston on her. He was so different from the 
men with whom she was wont to be intimate — 
the cosmopolitan riffraff who, now that the disor- 
ganisation of the world had closed down so much 
of the swindling which had been their vocation, 
had betaken themselves to spying for the Kaiser, 
an occupation for which they were admirably 
suited both by experience and training. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin was what the chevaliers d^tn- 
dustrie of her acquaintance were always pretend- 
ing to be; and she liked it. Besides, she had never 
before met a man who really appreciated her at 
her full worth and said so so often. 

On the last day of the voyage die Honourable 
John Ruffin was In the position of vantage he had 
sought — in the heart of the enemy camp. But he 
observed no sign of nervousness in either the 
Countess or Mr. Bingham. He could well be- 
lieve that they felt none. They must be sure that 
they had an uncommonly easy job before them. 
They were not of a race which distrusts the ob- 
vious. 

But at the poker table he did observe a certain 
tension. The nerves of the Curagoan, the Rus- 
sian bagman, and one of the Dutchmen seemed 
to be somewhat on edge. They played badly, 
groused, and snapped at the other players; the 
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intervals between their cocktails were uncommonly 
short till Mr. McPherson, citizen of the Ar- 
gentine, bade them drink no more in a tone some- 
what strange in a passenger on a liner addressing 
fellow passengers. He might with greater pro- 
priety have used it to dogs. They did not pro- 
test ; they obeyed. 

The Honourable John Ruffin's plan was simple. 
Henderson was to keep watch on the Bradlings* 
cabin and shout as soon as the thief, or thieves, 
entered it. The Honourable John Ruffin and 
Prince Serge were to be near the door of the 
saloon ready to respond on the instant to his sum- 
mons. They decided that the attempt would not 
be made before the dance was in full swing, and 
every one wholly absorbed in it. 

The other women came to dinner already 
dressed for the dance. PoUyooly did not. She 
appeared just as the dance was about to begin, 
wearing a green gown of a delightfully refresh- 
ing colour and charming lines, designed for her by 
Hilary Vance. It gave every line of her slender 
figure its full value. She had the air of a rare 
and beautiful creature of the sea; and the other 
women, even the Countess in her well-designed, 
rather startling gown by Doucet, became common- 
place whenever she came within ten feet of them. 
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She did not greatly enjoy her triumph; she was 
not in a mood to enjoy it greatly. It irked her 
that she was not allowed to take a hand In the 
foiling of the Prussian agents — to her the Prus- 
sian agents were the detestable Countess. Then 
she had hoped that the Honourable John Ruffin 
would dance the first dance with her. But he did 
not ask her for it. Of course he would dance it 
with the Countess. None the less she had a de- 
lightful partner; Prince Serge danced better than 
the Honourable John Ruffin. 

The dance began at eight-thirty. Sir Augustus 
and Lady Bradling had the air of presiding over 
it, he with the gloom of a sea-borne dyspeptic, she 
with a vulturine severity. Mr. Bingham did not 
dance; he was moving about; and every few mo- 
ments his noisy laugh mingled distressfully with 
the music. Hilary Vance was not dancing; he 
was scowling at the Honourable John Ruffin danc- 
ing with the Countess. The poker-players were 
not dancing; they were gathered in a group round 
the door from the saloon to the sleeping cabins, 
looking on — all but Mr. McPherson; and he was 
dancing, well on the tips of his toes, with a whirl- 
ing sprightliness which reminded the Honourable 
John Ruffin of the ballrooms of Vienna. 

PoUyooly was circling round the room for the 
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second time when the thought came to her that 
this was the time at which the sleeping cabins 
would be emptiest. After the first dance and the 
others the women would be busy with repairs to 
their garments and faces. Some of those repairs 
would keep them half a dance in their cabins. For 
the purpose of the Prussians the dance was now in 
fullest swing. 

She acted at once. As they came up to the door 
to the sleeping cabins she told Prince Serge that 
her head was beginning to ache and she must at 
once bathe her temples with eau-de-Cologne, 
slipped out of his arms, and vanished through the 
door. He frowned, for he was enjo^ng that 
dance exceedingly, stepped back against the wall, 
folded his arms, and waited. 

Pollyooly went quickly down the passage, 
cftught sight of Henderson's eye gleaming through 
!lhe inch-wide opening of his door, said sharply: 
"Look outl" went into her cabin, and peered 
from her nearly closed door. 

She had indeed chosen the right moment. She 
fead kept watch barely three minutes when Fritz 
Weininger came quickly through the door of the 
saloon, followed by a tall man in the act of fixing 
a black mask across his face — ^she thought that it 
was one of the Americans with a brogue. They 
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came straight down towards the Bradlings' cabin; 
but as he passed Henderson's the tall man flung 
himself against the door of it, seemed to tumble 
through it; and she heard the bump of falling 
bodies and a choked cry. Weininger went straight 
into the Bradling cabin. 

Now was the time to scream. But PoUyooly 
did not scream. Had she been allowed to take 
a hand in the game, she would have screamed; 
but she had not been allowed to take a hand in it ; 
she was in it on her own. She stepped back and 
looked round for a weapon. Her eye fell on the 
water carafe on its shelf above the wash-hand- 
stand. She emptied it, gripped it by the neck and 
swung it. It was a heavy bottle of thick glass; 
and its neck fitted her grip. Her deep blue eyes 
were shining very bright; her lips were parted, 
baring her teeth a little ; she was breathing quickly 
but easily. She switched off her light, stepped to 
her door, and with her left hand on its handle 
and the bottle in her right, waited. 

Of a sudden a clamour arose in the saloon. 
High, excited voices rose above the music, crying 
out in foreign tongues. She guessed that the 
poker-players were blocking the door from the 
saloon. Then Weininger came out of the Brad- 
lings' cabin with a towel over his arm, and made 
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for his own cabin four doors beyond hers. She 
gripped the bottle tighter, let him just pass her 
door, swung it open, leapt lightly out, and brought 
down the bottle on the top of his head. He 
dropped in a heap and lay without a movement or 
a sound. 

She bent over Wm, ready to strike again. She 
saw that there was no need. He was down and 
out. She stepped into her cabin, put the bottle 
back on its shelf, came back to him, knelt down, 
and screamed high and shrill above the clamour 
in the saloon. The door of Henderson's cabin 
opened; and the big masked man came rushing 
down the passage. He paused in his course to 
snatch up the towel which lay by the fallen man, 
then tripped over his legs, recovered himself with 
an oath, a round Irish oath, bolted on, and van- 
ished through the door at the end of the passage. 

PoUyooly screamed again and yet again; the 
saloon door opened; and a group of struggling, 
swearing men came tumbling through it, the poker- 
players. Prince Serge, the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin, and two of the ship's officers. 

The Honourable John Ruffin thrust through 
them and came to her. 

"What is it? What's the matter? Are you 
hurt?" he cried anxiously, picking her up. 
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I'm all right," said PoUyooly in clear, carrj^- 
ing tones. "It's poor Mr. Bingham. I came out 
of my cabin and found him lying on the floor in- 
sensible. And then I screamed and a big man in 
a mask came out of Mr. Henderson's cabin, 
picked up something lying beside Mr. Bingham, 
and ran down the passage and through the 
door." 

The poker-players crowded round their fallen 
chief in a hubbub of polyglot enquiry. Then the 
music stopped and a group of the dancers came 
into the passage. PoUyooly was telling her tale 
over again to Mr. McPherson, whose beady black 
eyes were starting from their sockets, and to the 
ship's officers. She appeared to be much shaken. 

The ship's officers and two of Weininger's 
friends carried him to his cabin. Mr. McPherson 
went hastily for the doctor. The dancers flocked 
back, chattering, into the saloon. The Honour- 
able John Ruffin opened the door of the Bradling 
cabin, looked at the open steamer trunk and its 
contents in a heap in the middle of the floor, closed 
the door, and began to whistle "The End of a 
Perfect Day." Then he went into Henderson's 
cabin. 

Henderson was sitting on the floor, coughing 
feebly, and rubbing his throat. 
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"A drink — obviously a drink," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin, raised him, and supported 
him into the saloon. 

At the sight of him Sir Augustus Bradling rose 
from his seat more quickly than he had risen from 
a seat for twenty years, and came to him at a tod- 
dling run. 

"What's the matter? What has happened?" 
he cried. 

Henderson made incomprehensible noises. Sir 
Augustus ran out of the saloon. The Honourable 
John Ruffin hurried to the bar for the drink. 
When he came back the Captain was questioning 
PoUyooly, so was Lady Bradling. The Countess 
and Mrs. Scrudder were helping. Then Sir 
Augustus appeared in the doorway. 

"I've been robbed! I've been robbed of an 
important state paper 1" he cried wheezily. 

His pasty face was a dead yellowish white. 

He became the center of interest. The Captain 
went to him. He seized the Captain's arm and 
bellowed that the ship must be searched at once 
for the report. It was the first the Captain had 
heard of the report. He asked with extreme 
acerbity why it had not been put in his charge. 
Sir Augustus said that he had thought it safer In 
his own. 
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"You would," said the Captain simply, and 
asked for a description of it. 

When he heard that all of it that mattered was 
written on two thin folio sheets, he said: "Might 
as well look for a needle in a truss of hay. Who- 
ever stole it had a hiding-place ready for it." 

However, he bade the first officer take a party 
and hunt the fore-part of the ship and the lower 
deck for it, and question the stewards about the 
man in the mask. Not, he observed, that that 
would be much use, since some of them must have 
been in collusion with him. 

Then he came towards Henderson. 

"Don't say anything about being on the watch, 
or about Weininger if you saw anything," the 
Honourable John Ruffin murmured in Hender- 
son's ear. 

The drink had relaxed Henderson's contracted 
throat; and he was able to tell them huskily that 
a big man in a mask had suddenly sprung into his 
cabin, gripped him by the throat, kicked his legs 
from under him, fallen on the top of him, and 
nearly throttled him. 

The Captain could now construct the story; and 
he did. The thieves had disposed of Henderson 
and while he was being throttled had gone into Sir 
Augustus' cabin and stolen the jewel case. Mr. 
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Bingham had found them in the cabin or coming 
out of it and gallantly intervened. They had 
knocked him on the head and escaped forward 
with the case. It was evident that there were 
Prussian agents among the stewards or the crew, 
probably both, in collusion with them, waiting 
to help them get away and to receive the jewel 
case from them. 

Then the doctor came from Mr. Bingham's 
cabin. The Honourable John Ruffin observed 
that he wore a puzzled air. It did not surprise 
him. Ship's doctors are unused to patients so 
thickly padded. He said that Mr. Bingham 
was suffering from concussion of the brain and 
would probably be unconscious for three or four 
days. He then could throw no light on the 
affair. 

Prince Serge stepped forward and told the 
Captain that he had been about to go to his cabin, 
when a furious dispute had suddenly begun among 
the cosmopolitans clustered round the door of the 
saloon; and on the instant the whole group had 
engaged in a rough and tumble fight which had 
barred his passage. He suggested that it was a 
put-up job to cover the escape of the thieves. That 
put all the fat in the fire. At once the poker-play- 
ers were grunting or howling protests and proffer- 
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ing their perfect credentials for examination. The 
Captain said he had a good mind to put them all 
in irons for the rest of the voyage. It quieted 
them; and he left the saloon with a gloomy air. 
The doctor followed him. 

The Honourable John RufSn made haste to 
join the search-party in charge of the first officer. 
He had no hope of finding the report, or the jewel 
case which by now had been smashed up and 
passed through a port in fragments. But there 
was a chance that he might hit on a clue to the 
present possession of the pages in code; and at 
the moment he needed a clue badly. He proved 
an agreeable and cheerful addition to the search- 
party, though the warren of stewards' quarters, 
pantries, kitchens, more pantries, and cooks* quar- 
ters, through which the party rambled, was enough 
to damp the spirits of any searcher. He did not 
find a clue. 

Half an hour later he came back to the saloon. 
He had gathered from the fact that there was no 
music that the dance had not survived the inter- 
ruption. He found PoUyooly, Prince Serge, and 
Miss Mather sitting at a table. Miss Mather told 
him that they had stopped the dance to show their 
sympathy with Mr. Bingham and Sir Augustus. 
He made a silly, but loud, remark about the long 
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arm of the Kaiser having stopped their simple 
festivity. 

Then in a lower voice he said to PoUyooly: "I 
suppose they had already taken the case from 
Bingham ?" 

"I didn't see it when I came out of my cabin 
and found him lying on the floor. But the man in 
the mask picked up something — something white. 
I think it was a towel," said PoUyooly. 

"It's pretty clear what has happened," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin, helping himself to a glass 
of champagne. "There has been a plot within the 
plot Some of these useful neutrals saw their way 
to getting more out of the business if the report 
lingered in their hands and did not go straight to 
their Prussian employers. They'll offer it to both 
the Prussians and the Allies and take the highest 
bid." 

"Then Weininger was knocked on the head by 
his own scum," said Prince Serge. 

"It has been done before," said the Honourable 
John Ruflin. "On the other hand it may have 
been a little game of the Countess. I cannot con- 
scientiously assure you that she is in this business 
for patriotic motives, or the good of her health. 
So we may recover the report after all — at a price 
— a good stiff price." 
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"It will be a great relief if we do*" said 
PoUyooly. 

**It will to me. This is my first failure," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. "But it's more than 
likely that the Prussians will out-bid our people. 
The old ladies can only waste money; they can't 
spend it." 

PoUyooly rose and said that she would go to 
bed, the Honourable John Ruffin went to the table 
at which the Countess was supping with her hus- 
bai^d and Mrs. Scrudder, and sat down. 

"It's very distressing that your dance should 
have been stopped like this," he said to the 
Countess in a tone of deep sympathy. 

"It is," said the Countess gloomily. 

Mrs. Scrudder burst into a torrent of regret- 
ful words ; and he was able to study the Countess' 
face. Assuredly she was wearing no air of com- 
placency. She wore indeed an air of genuine de- 
pression and kept knitting her brow in a puzzled 
frown. Plainly she did not belong to the esoteric 
circle which now had the report. Half a dozen of 
his usual tributes to her charms cheered her a 
little but not much. 

When they rose to go to bed he went to the 
bar. He found the Curagoan, a Dutchman, and 
Mr. McPherson, citizen of the Argentine there. 
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The citizen of the Argentine was in high spirits; 
but the Honourable John Ruffin could not tell 
whether they were his own or the bar's. 

When he came, somewhat gloomily, back 
through the saloon, he found the lights out. He 
went to his cabin, switched on the light, and saw 
an object on the bed. It was a jewel case. It 
appeared to be about nine inches long and four 
deep. He did not pounce on it with a thrill of 
joyful exultation. He thought that it was open. 
It was — smashed open. It was filled with a roll 
of typewritten documents. Even that did not give 
him a thrill of exultation. He jerked it out onto 
the bed and examined the bottom of the case. It 
had only one. The false bottom had gone. So 
had the two thin folio sheets. 

He restored the roll to the case, sat down on 
the bed, and dandling the case on his knee, began 
to whistle "The End of a Perfect Day." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE pages' return 

The Honourable John Ruffin finished the tune, 
rose, and took the battered case to Henderson's 
cabin. He found him sleeping the deep sleep of 
the half-throttled, roused him, and told him of 
his find. 

"But why on earth did they leave it in your 
cabin?" said Henderson. "Have they guessed 
you were trying to baulk them?" 

"I think not. Mine was the handiest cabin to 
chuck it into, or they thought it a joke to plant an 
incorrigible rotter with it. It's the cheek of it 
gets me — ^bringing it back to the sleeping cabins 
— and all of the report that doesn't matter. But 
come along and butt into third-cousin Augustus' 
beauty sleep — a little more excitement at this hour 
will be bad for him." 

"Right," said Henderson vindictively. "If the 
old fool had had the sense to entrust the report 
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to the Captain, we should have been spared all this 
annoyance/' 

He caressed his throat tenderly. 

"What a way to speak of one's chief 1" said 
the Honourable John Ruffin sadly. "Come 
along." 

Henderson came; and the Honourable John 
Ruffin fell on Sir Augustus' cabin door with ver- 
itable fury. He harpmered and kicked and bel- 
lowed: "Augustus! Augustus 1 I've got the re- 
port 1 I've got the report !" 

Had Sir Augustus been dead he would have 
foynd it difficult to disregard so emphatic a sum- 
mons — so would his neighbours. By the time he 
had risen and opened his door, his more lightly 
sleeping fellow passengers for a dozen cabins 
round were standing in their doorways, or in the 
passage, congratulating the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

When the door opened the Honourable John 
Ruffin cried in tones of ringing triumph: "Here's 
your jewel-case, Augustus 1 And the report's in- 
side it 1" 

Sir Augustus was not at his best, torn from the 
beauty sleep he loved. He was not at his best in 
pyjamas. He was quite at his worst when, after 
fumbling with the jewel-case and the report and 
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finding the important pages gone, he abused the 
Honourable John Ruffin for waking him to no 
purpose. 

When breath failed him, the Honourable John 
Ruffin cried bitterly : "And that's all the thanks I 
get for restoring a valuable state paper to my own 
third-cousin !" 

There was a murmur of sympathy from half 
a dozen cabin doors. 

Sir Augustus then uttered a few words from the 
heart on the subject of the intelligence of Hen- 
derson who should have known the worthlessness 
of the find; and the three of them went to the 
Captain. Neither he nor any of them could sug- 
gest any reason whatever why the report should 
have been thrown into the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin's cabin. Sir Augustus indeed said that it was 
highly suspicious. But he did not say what he 
highly suspected. 

As they came away the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin said to Henderson in a tone of gentle satis- 
faction: "I think I am still fairly camouflaged." 

"You are," said Henderson, with conviction. 

The next morning they were nearly at their 
journey's end. Every one was talking of the theft 
and Mr. Bingham's injury. They were agreed 
that till he recovered consciousness no light would 
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be shed on the matter. The Honourable John 
Ruffin devoted himself to the Countess, who was 
loud in her denunciation of the vile Prussians and 
in her expressions of sympathy with her injured 
fellow passenger. Mr. McPherson was no longer 
in high spirits. He went about the ship a frown- 
ing, gloomy man. Now and again he snapped his 
fingers with Impatience. 

Pollyooly, In the true Parthian spirit, was wear- 
ing one of her prettiest frocks ; and her hair was 
dressed in a new and engaging fashion rather 
high on her head. 

The Honourable John Ruffin left the side of 
the Countess to come to her to congratulate her 
on the effect she had attained and to observe that 
she was a ward to be proud of. 

She said with some Ingratitude: "You always 
seem to think I'm here just to joke with.'* 

"I'm hanged if I do 1 You're about the only 
person in the world with whom I'm serious— out 
of business hours," he protested. 

She gave him an odd, reproachful look; and 
her eyes fell. 

He drew himself up with a jerk and stood 
rigid, staring at her. She seemed unaware of it. 

"If not serious, our dear John is often frank," 
said Prince Serge. 
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"He Is sure a joker," said Lieutenant Handley 
doubtfully, as if he felt that it was not quite the 
profession for PoUyooly's guardian. 

The Honourable John Ruffin turned and 
strolled along the deck. 

At the end of ten paces ht-murmured under his 
breath: "Well, I'll be— shot 1 That child 1" He 
gave himself a little shake and added: "But of 
course — she's grown up— she's a woman." 

He stood watching the approaching tender. 
He found his heart beating faster than usual. 

Summoned by wireless, three crack secret service 
men came aboard with the usual detectives; with 
them came the usual group of newspaper men. 
The Honourable John Ruffin did not thrust him- 
self forward; but when it was his turn to be ques- 
tioned, he produced his credentials and his theory. 
He found the secret service men strongly inclined 
to his theory, already imparted to them by Hen- 
derson, that an inner, or outer, circle among the 
Prussian agents had torn the prize from Wein- 
inger. He was pleased to learn that the Captain 
had apprised the secret service men of the padded 
state in which the doctor had found that patient; 
and a detective was already watching over his sick 
bed. The Honourable John Ruffin could suggest 
no way of recovering the stolen pages. Probably 
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one of the stewards had them, perhaps one of the 
passengers. 

Sir Augustus and Henderson were the first to 
leave the liner. They were bound for the British 
Consulate. The Honourable John Ruffin, with 
PoUyooly and Prince Serge, were not far behind 
them. Miss Mather was in charge of the luggage 
and Hilary Vance. 

Half-way to the hotel PoUyooly said: "John, 
I've got an idea ! I want to go to the British Con- 
sulate at once. Vm sure I can help about those 
lost pages." 

"I'm sure you can," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin drily. 

PoUyooly laughed ; and he bade the taxi-driver 
change his course. 

"Mysterious people !" murmured Prince Serge. 

At the Consulate PoUyooly insisted on seeing 
the Consul himself and at once. Mr. Anstruther, 
his private secretary, was summoned. He greeted 
the Honourable John Ruffin as an old friend. 
Then he was polite but even firmer: the Consul 
was conferring with the head of a Special Com- 
mission just arrived from England; no one could 
see him. 

"I know he is," said PoUyooly with a charming 
smUe. "That's why I want to see him at once. 
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They can't really confer till they've had my in- 
formation about the stolen papers. Then they 
can. Will you tell them so?" 

"You'd better," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

Anstruther hesitated ; then went. He was bade 
in a moment, asked them to follow him, and 
ushered them into a lofty, pleasant room where 
sat the Consul, Sir Augustus, and Henderson. On 
the Consul's desk was the battered jewel case; and 
he was frowning heavily at it. 

At the entrance of PoUyooly the three rose; 
and the Consul's frown cleared a little from his 
brow as he greeted his old friend, the Honourable 
John Ruffin ; and as he presented PoUyooly to him 
it cleared yet more. 

He said quickly: "You have some information 
about the stolen pages. Miss Bride?" 

"They're not stolen. They're with the rest of 
the report," said PoUyooly. 

"They're nothing of the kindl I've been 
through it!" snapped Sir Augustus. 

PoUyooly did not even glance at him. She 
said to the Consul: "Between page 123 and 124. 
I gummed them together. I know Sir Augustus 
wouldn't lose the report a second time, and it was 
the safest place." 
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The Consul opened his mouth, then, with some 
haste he caught up the roll, and turned to page 
123. It was gummed to page 124. He took a 
pair of scissors from a drawer and began to cut 
the gummed edges. 

"Shall I do it?" asked Pollyooly anxiously. 

"This distrust of the official," said the Consul 
sadly. 

He cut the top edge from the two pages and 
shook out on to his desk the pages in code. 

"You have done us a service, young lady," he 
said with a great sigh of relief; and lie smiled at 
her. 

Sir Augustus' face had lost its pastiness ; it was 
now of an even more unpleasant mauve hue. 

"That's all very well," he said savagely. "But 
why was I kept in the dark about this? Why 
wasn't I told at once? Why was I allowed to 
worry myself to death about it?" 

"I thought it would be better that no one but 
me should know anything about it till the papers 
were really safe," said Pollyooly, ungrammatically 
but with a guileless smile. 

"And you were right," said the Consul some- 
what grimly. 

"But this needs explaining. How did these 
state documents of the greatest importance come 
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to be in your possession?" said Sir Augustus in a 
very unpleasant, hectoring tone. "They are left 
safely locked up in a trunk in my cabin. They 
disappear. Then they turn up in your possession, 
along with a claim to have done the country a 
great service." 

"Nothing of the kind, Sir Augustus. They 
turned up in my possession," said the Consul 
sharply. "It would be much more to the point if 
you could give an explanation of their having left 
your possession which did not discredit your pru- 
dence and intelligence. Your tone to Miss Poll- 
to Miss Bride seems to me singularly unfortu- 
nate." He turned to PoUyooly, smiling, and 
added: "How did you do us this great service?" 

"It was quite simple. Mr. RufEn was sent to 
try to prevent Sir Augustus from losing the pa- 
pers if he could" — she looked at Sir Augustus with 
guileless eyes — "he was sent at the very last mo- 
ment with no one to help him; and there were 
more than a dozen Hun secret service agents on 
board the Schenectady.*^ 

"Why wasn't I told of this at once?" Sir Augus- 
tus broke in furiously. 

"It seemed wiser not to," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin mildly. 

"Mr. Ruffin doubtless had instructions to use 
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his own discretion," said the Consul sharply. 
"But we're listening to Miss B^ide." 

"So Mr. Ruffin asked us to help him — Prince 
Serge Vyatka, my companion Miss Mather, and 
myself. And with Mr. Henderson we kept watch 
on Sir Augustus's cabin. Mr. Ruffin had found 
out that Mr. Bingham was really Fritz Weininger 
— the chief Hun agent, and that they would try 
to steal the report during the dance ; and when I 
saw Weininger go into Sir Augustus's cabin I 
ought simply to have screamed. But I wasn't go- 
ing to scream. Mr. Ruffin had refused to let me 
help to catch the thieves ^" 

"He was quite right," said the Consul quickly. 

"But I wanted to help," said PoUyooly plain- 
tively. "So I didn't scream. I waited till Wein- 
inger came along the passage and hit him on the 
head with my water bottle and took the jewel case 
from him. It was quite simple." 

"You hit him on the head — ^with your water- 
bottle — and took the jewel case from him — ^it 
was quite simple," said the Consul softly. 

"Quite," said PoUyooly. "It was a heavy bot- 
tle. I broke up that silly little jewel case with it, 



too." 



"I do live in a changed world," said the Consul. 
"Oh, no. The world never changes for the red 
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Decpings, sir," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

The Consul looked at PoUyooly's red hair; and 
said in a tone of relief: "A red Deeping? That 
helps to explain things." 

"There's something else wants explaining," Sir 
Augustus broke in with the same hectoring vio- 
lence. "You told us that when you came out of 
your cabin you found Mr. Bingham lying on the 
floor, Miss Bride." 

"So I did — ^when I came out the second time, 
after I had put the jewel case away," said PoUy- 
ooly. "And I did scream," she added with a vir- 
tuous air. 

The Consul laughed and said: "You choose your 
helpers with infinite judgment, Ruffin. More than 
a dozen Prussian agents — a very creditable piece 
of work." 

"But not mine — Miss Bride's. I think a Dame 
of the Order of the British Empire would meet 
the case," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"There's a good deal in your suggetsion," said 
the Consul quickly ; and he smiled at PoUyooly. 

He thanked her again, warmly, and accom- 
panied her to the door of the Consulate. 

As they went down the steps the Honourable 
John Ruffin said to her : 

"My lips are now unsealed and I can assure 
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you that it Is my conviction that you are one of 
the wonders of the world." 

"But I did scream," said PoUyooly in a de- 
fensive tone. 

"You are certainly the most beautiful wonder 
of the world," he said, smiling at her. 

She flushed and said in a rather dolorous tone : 
"I often wish I could tell when you are being 
serious." 

"I am perfectly serious," he said, still smiling. 

She shook her head mournfully, and stepped 
into the taxi. 

As he seated himself she said : "How long did 
it take you to tumble to the fact that I had the 
report, John?" 

"After the hint I found on my bed I tumbled 
to it between the beginning and the end of a song 
I was whistling." 

"It must have been *Thc End of a Perfect 
Day,' " said Pellyooly. 

"I have often wondered what that song was," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE HONOURABLE JOHN RUFFIN MEETS HIS 

DOUBLE 

Pollyooly's agent had taken rooms for her at 
the St. Reg^s hotel ; and they drove to it. There 
they found awaiting her another band of news- 
paper men ; and the Honourable John Ruffin stood 
on the edge of the group and with considerable 
pleasure watched her handle these unfortunates of 
the simpler sex with natural/ instinctive skill. The 
story of the stealing of the report and broken 
head of the unfortunate Mr. Bingham was a use- 
ful addition to the details of her life and career 
as a dancer. She told them the story of the af- 
fair exactly as the Captain of the Schenectady had 
reconstructed it, pving him as her authority. She 
and they parted on the best of terms. 

The Honourable John Ruffin thought it a great 
pity that she could not tell them the real story. 
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That would have been an advertisement indeed. 
But it might, on the other hand, have brought 
about something in the nature of hyphenated dem- 
onstration against her at the theatre, for, as he 
well knew, the United States was waking, but not 
yet awake. It was better also that she should be 
silent if he was to retain his full usefulness. 
Camouflaged, he could strike harder. As she was 
finishing with them. Miss Mather arrived with 
the luggage and Hilary Vance. She had been de- 
layed by the fact that he had no passport, but she 
had battled firmly with the authorities for him 
and brought him safely away. He was gloomy, 
for, with no less firmness, she had suppressed all 
his attempts to battle for himself. She distrusted 
his tact. 

Prince Serge joined them; and they went into 
the restaurant to lunch. The Honourable John 
Ruffin observed that as PoUyooly walked down it 
to their table, her beauty excited all the interest it 
deserved. The fact pleased him; it assured him 
that she would, as she ought, captivate New York. 

They were careful to lunch off the delicades of 
the country; and under the soothing influence of 
soft-shell crabs the gloom of Hilary Vance fell 
from him and he became himself again. He gave 
them at great length his two hours' impressions 
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of New York. They were deeply coloured by 
the Honourable John Ruffin's suggestion, on their 
journey to Liverpool, that it would be in the high- 
est degree dangerous to allow PoUyooly to face 
the citizens of that great city alone. Hilary Vance 
had perceived clearly that the ten thousand, or 
so, citizens he had seen between the steamer and 
the hotel were sinister people. He had even ob- 
served scores of obvious assassins in the streets 
through which he had driven. 

When he came to the end of his impressions, 
Pollyooly asked the Honourable John Ruffin on 
which floor he had gotten a room. 

"On none. This is not the place for Hilary 
and me. We are not making our ten thousand a 
year as munition merchants or beautiful exponents 
of the poetry of motion. Besides, Hilary could 
never be happy in palatial halls like these,'' he 
said. 

"That's true," said Hilary Vance, who had 
been, was, and would certainly be quite happy in 
that particular palatial hall; and he frowned 
darkly on the brilliant, lunching throng. 

"It's his spirit. It is too free — ^too untram- 
melled. I am going to find him a flat in the more 
pellucid and inspiring atmosphere about Wash- 
ington Square," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
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"I did hope you'd be my guests," said Polly- 
ooly plaintively. 

It was a perpetual grievance to her that the 
Honourable John Ruffin would not allow her to 
spend her money on him. She had remonstrated 
with him about it in vain, urging that it was only 
fair, since he had always spent his money on her, 
even when there had been little of it to spend. He 
had only laughed at her remonstrances and bidden 
her invest it. He had also seen to it that she did 
invest it. 

To-day he said sadly : "It would have been de- 
lightful. But we must consider the proprieties. 
This is not one of the old, lax European countries 
in which even the sacred chaperon is passing away. 
You see I have no reputation left. Incautiously I 
allowed myself to appear on the Schenectady in the 
company of Hilary. That did for it." 

"I like that! The whole thing was your do- 
ing 1" cried Hilary Vance. 

"Yes. I didn't stop to think," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin calmly. "But really the thing 
to do is to get Hilary away from you without a 
moment's delay. Besides, he must have a studio. 
As soon »as it becomes known that he is your 
painter in ordinary, the got-rich-quicks will leap 
at him in their thousands with commissions." 
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"You won't get any studio for me. I've got to 
get back by the next steamer that sails. I've got 
my government work to do," said Hilary Vance. 

"Oh, give the poor Patagonians a chancel" 
pleaded the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"And you ought to come with me. Your proper 
place is the fighting line," said Hilary Vance se- 
verely. 

"It's even more obviously your proper place. 
You're larger than I am in every direction. 
There's ever so much more of you to stick a 
bayonet into," protested the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

"I am doing the work at which I am most use- 
ful," said Hilary coldly. 

"I think not. / The drawing-pen is not mightier 
than the sword," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin coldly. "Your true work is to stick Huns. If 
you won't do that it's your duty to stay here to 
paint PoUyooly and take the dollars from the got- 
rich-quicks to buy War Loans with." 

"I'm going back to Liverpool by the first 
steamer," said Hilary Vance stubbornly. 

As soon as he had drunk his coffee, therefore, 
he went off to the offices of the shipping com- 
panies to secure the earliest possible passage. As 
he went he poisoned the New York air with the 
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fumes of his violent tobacco. The Custom House 
officials had failed to save their city from it. 

As his broad, round back disappeared through 
the door of the dining-room the Honourable John 
Ruffin said: "It's a blessed and very comforting 
thought that at this moment a dozen earnest Prus- 
sian blackguards are sitting in solemn conclave 
discussing the problem, insoluble to them, of who 
has got those pages in code. I wish them luck." 

"But suppose they have got them?" said Prince 
Serge. 

"They haven't Thanks to PoUyooly, our Con- 
sul has them," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"Goodness!" cried Miss Mather. 

"A marvel!" said Prince Serge, smiling at 
PoUyooly. 

"The most beautiful wonder of the world. I 
have already told her so," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin; and he, too, smiled at her. 

PoUyooly flushed; and her heart beat more 
quickly: there was a warmth in his smiling eyes. 

"It is a blessing that you will get a real holiday, 
with nothing to bother about, John," she said 
quickly. "You won't hurry back?" 

"I won't. But do not let us haUo till we arc 
out of the wood. My chief is an infernaUy active 
chap. He won't forget I'm here ; and he won't 
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leave me idle for a minute longer than he can help. 
You may bet anything you like that word is al- 
ready on the way to New York branch to make use 
of me if they can; and they can and will. If I get 
a week I shall think myself lucky." 

"Well, we've two days anyhow before I start 
work," said PoUyooly, smiling at him. 

"And we'll make the best of them," he said 
firmly. 

PoUyooly's' agent had arranged that she should 
begin the few rehearsals necessary as soon as she 
landed, and taking his portmanteau with him, the 
Honourable John Ruffin drove her to the theatre. 
Then he bade his taxi-driver drive him to the 
Hotel Nicholas. The Countess Ostrowiec had 
told him that she and her husband would stay 
there in order to be among their own people. It 
seemed advantageous to him, in view of the 
fact that he would probably be at work again 
very soon, to establish himself in the enemy's 
camp. 

He engaged a room and learned that the 
Countess had gone out. PoUyooly would be at 
work for two hours and for that time he would be 
at leisure. He could find no better way of spend- 
ing them than in the study of the New York sur- 
roundings of the noble Ostrowiec, and after see- 
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ing his room he settled down with an iced drink 
and a cigar in the hotel lobby. 

He found it full of Russians, apparently well- 
to-do Russians. Some of them were drinking tea ; 
some of them were drinking vodka ; some of them 
were drinking the cocktails of the country; but all 
of them were talking and talking. They were 
talking earnestly ; now and again they became elo- 
quent, even impassioned. His knowledge of the 
Russian and French tongues enabled him to gather 
that most of them were discussing the final prob- 
len^s of world politics and human existence. He 
had, as a bearded bagman, in the New East dis- 
cussed these problems with them — often. 

He had finished his second iced drink and his 
cigar when the Countess came in. She walked 
slowly across the lobby in frowning thought and 
would not have seen him had he not risen and 
gone to her. His cheerful greeting brought her 
out of her unpleasant reflections with a jerk; and 
she smiled at him faintly. She accepted his in- 
vitation to sit with him at his table and smoke a 
cigarette almost eagerly, as if she was glad to 
escape from those gloomy reflections. 

He gave her a cigarette, lit it, ordered an iced 
drink for her, and burst into an enthusiastic pane- 
gyric on her charms. A slow contentment stole 
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over her face ; and presently she was smiling con- 
tinuously at him. 

Then at the end of a second well-sustained 
panegyric he waved his hand round the room and 
said: "It must be awfully jolly for you to be among 
your own people again." 

"It is a great pleasure. I love them," she said 
with effusion. 

He felt that she must be speaking of the Hotel ^ 

staff, for every member of it he had seen, the 
commissionaire at the door, the clerk at the desk, ' ' 

the chambermaid who had shown him his room, 
and the attentive waiters, enjoyed the true Prus- 
sian squareness of head and smallness of eye. 

"I've taken a room here — ^the St. Regis is too 
expensive for a barrister who hasn't seen a brief 
for three years — and I shall enjoy it, too. It 
looks so interesting and friendly," he said. 

A welcome seemed to be on the tip of her 
tongue; she swallowed it, hesitated and looked a 
little blank. Then the desire for warm apprecia- 
tion outweighed any objection she might have to 
the constant presence of an English friend; and 
she said: "But that will be delightful." 

"Then I'll stay," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. "But I'm afraid I sha'n't do much bask- 
ing in the sunshine of your wonderful eyes for 
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three or four days, for I shall be very busy get- 
ting my ward comfortably at work at the theatre 
and looking after her agent and that kind of 
thing." 

She could not prevent a faintly incredulous smile 
wreathing her lips. She could not see him in the 
part of a valuable business advisor. 

"I'm going to be very happy, too— with my 
mission to the Russian Red Cross. But I shall 
have most of my meals here," she said. 

"Good. I shall try to do the same," he said 
joyfully. 

She smiled at him, then past him at some one 
entering the room. He turned his head and 
jumped in his seat; and his unnecessary, but non- 
magnifying, eye-glass fell from his eye. The man 
entering the room was himself. 

It was not his present, clean-shaven, English 
self ; it was himself in that guise of a bearded bag- 
man in which he had travelled the Near East. He 
looked harder, staring with all his eyes. There 
was no doubt about it: barring that the beard was 
cut square and that the hair was longer, it was that 
bearded bagman. 

Beside his double walked Mr. Archibald Mc- 
Pherson, citizen of the Argentine. 

They came to the table. Mr. MePherson 
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greeted the Honourable John Ruffin with southern 
warmth; the Countess introduced him to his 
double, Mr. Fyodor Kirillovitch. The Honour- 
able John Ruffin rose to his feet to get a better 
grip and wrung their hands with the most pain- 
ful heartiness. He believed Mr. McPherson to 
be a member of the Prussian secret service; he 
thought that he might as well be on the safe side 
with Mr. Fyodor Kirillovitch; and he knew no 
better way of producing a strong impression of 
simple British bluffness. 

The two gentlemen flushed darkly and sat down 
at the table, caressing tenderly their crushed fin- 
gers under its edge. 

"No luck. None at all," said Mr. McPherson 
to the Countess as lightly as the condition of his 
fingers allowed. 

It seemed no light matter to the Countess, for 
she frowned darkly indeed. Kirillovitch looked 
sulky and angry. The Honourable John Ruffin 
could not but believe that their temper was due 
to their failure to recover the pages in code. 

They seemed in the proper plastic mood to be 
impressed by his imbecility; and he gushed into 
their ears his two hours' impression of New York, 
such impressions as it might have made on an 
unintelligent boy of twelve. Long before he came 
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to the end of them Kirillovitch was glaring con- 
tempt at him. 

Having once again established himself as a 
brainless noodle, the Honourable John Ruffih 
brightened their clouded lives by ordering a bot- 
tle of champagne. Over it they grew friendly. 
He learned that Kirillovitch was a fervent and 
energetic Russian patriot working hard for the 
Allies. Indeed, he told the Honourable John 
Ruffin what he would do to the Kaiser if he could 
get him to himself for five minutes. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin, outwardly sympathetic to en- 
thusiasm, was at heart unimpressed. His cold, 
practical, English mind wanted to know what a 
patriot so fervent was doing in the same galley as 
the Countess and Mr. McPherson. All the while 
he studied Kirillovitch's intonation, and gestures, 
and facial mannerisms with a view to reproducing 
them. A likeness such as this might come In un- 
commonly useful should he be given work to do in 
New York. 

The longer he studied the vigorous Russian 
patriot the less he liked him. Towards both the 
Countess and Mr. McPherson he showed himself 
so arrogant and domineering that the Honourable 
John Ruffin was forced to the conclusion that he 
had been born no nearer Russia than Berlin. He 
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suspected that he would answer to the name of 
Fuchs, and wondered how a man so like himself 
about the nose and forehead could be such a ruf- 
fian. He longed to hammer his nose out of all 
likeness to his own. 

It was some comfort that, clean-shaven, the pa- 
triot would not be like him at all. His beard 
could not all the time hide his thick, very large 
lips. The Honourable John Ruffin noted that be- 
fore he donned a beard like that of Kirillovitch 
he must broaden his lips. If he bought such a 
beard he would also buy a pot of rose-car- 
mine. 

When the bottle of champagne came to an end 
Mr. Fyodor Kirillovitch asked the Countess in 
Russian how much more time they were going to 
waste on this English driveller. She replied tartly 
that they might as well spend their time drinking 
his champagne as in any other way, since they were 
wholly at a standstill. But she rose with a sulky 
air, saying that she had business matters to dis- 
cuss with her friends. The Honourable John 
Ruffin beamed vacuously on them till they passed 
out of sight up the staircase. He had a right to 
beam: Mr. Fyodor Kirillovitch had placed him 
exactly where he had wished to be placed; and 
though that gentleman might be lacking about the 
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back of his head, he was by no means lacking 
about the brow. ^ 

Five minutes later the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin went up to his bedroom ; and for a quarter of 
an hour he practised Mr. Fyodor Kirillovitch's 
intonation and brusque manner of speaking. Also 
he practised his abrupt gestures and interesting 
manner of wrinkling his nose. These accom- 
plishments might prove useful if he were set to 
work in New York; at any rate it was all 
practice. 

Then, with a cheerful air, he walked briskly to 
the theatre to fetch PoUyooly. He found her also 
in excellent spirits: thanks to her fencing during 
the voyage, she would in two days dance with all 
her proper suppleness. 

They walked back to the St. Regis, for she 
wished to observe the citizens of New York, espe- 
cially the assassins whom Hilary Vance had so 
distinctly seen, at close quarters. She complained 
that she could see so few citizens of New York 
in the crowd which thronged the pavements and 
delared that Broadway recalled vividly Leicester 
Square. 

"Ah, you must wait for the rush hour. Then 
you'll see the citizens of New York. They're at 
work," said the Honourable John Ruffin. "These 
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are the drones who adorn the busy hive. To-night 
we'll dine at a roof-garden restaurant; and you'll 
see the citizens at play." 

At the St. Regis they found Lieutenant Hand- 
ley awaiting PoUyooly. He had come to put one 
of his motor cars at her disposal; and she was 
delighted to have the use of it. The Honourable 
John Ruffin invited him to dine with them that 
night; and Lieutenant Handley accepted the invi- 
tation with joy and went away in the best of 
spirits. 

"I hoped we were going to dine just you and 
I together," said PoUyooly somewhat mournfully. 

"That was my idea. I should have enjoyed it 
ever so much more. But it seemed such an ex- 
cellent advertisement for you to be seen dining in 
public with a wounded American hero." 

PoUyooly sighed and said rather gloomily: "I 
suppose it is. You never miss a chance of doing 
something for me; and I never get a chance of 
doing anything for you." 

"But you've done a thousand things for me," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin quickly in warm 
protest. "Think of my eyes alone 1 What a de- 
light you are to them. But I tell you what: we'll 
have tea and then go for a drive round New York 
in your car — ^just on our own." 
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Pollyooly's face grew bright again. She hur- 
ried to her room, changed into one of her prettiest 
frocks and hats, and came quickly back. They 
had tea and went out to the car. 

The Honourable John Ruffin went to the chauf- 
feur and said : "We hate speed. Speed is what we 
loath. We have no use for it. Twelve miles an 
hour is the fastest we ever want to go." 

The chauffeur looked at him with unbelieving 
eyes. 

"I mean it," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
"We're English; and comfort is our only joy. 
Twelve miles an hour." 

"We shall block the traffic," said the chauffeur 
gloomily. 

"Block it," said the Honourable John Ruffin; 
and he opened the door of the tonneau for Polly- 
ooly. 

Thanks to his instructions they had an uncom- 
monly pleasant drive. They could talk easily and 
they could see clearly the panorama of the great 
city. 

As they drove through Central Park, the 
Honourable John Ruffin said rather dreamily: 
"This is a very good piece of life — a gentle motor 
ride with the most beautiful wonder of the 
world." 
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"You can say delightful things when you like. 
Do you really think I'm beautiful?" said PoUy- 
ooly, flushing. 

"I've always thought you the greatest joy to 
the human eye that ever was, my angel child," he 
said with conviction. 

"That's just it: you always will look upon me 
as a child," she said in a tone of deep dissatis- 
faction. 

"Not so much of a child," he said; and there 
was an odd gleam in his grey eyes as they gazed 
into hers. 

Her eyes fell; and she flushed again. 

Then she said firmly: "And I'm not a child — 
not any longer.'* 

"You'll never be anything else. Nice women 
never are," he said with decision. 

"But I don't want you always to go on con- 
sidering me a child," she said earnestly. Then 
she added slowly: "I sometimes wonder how you 
do feel towards me exactly." 

"Well, as I've often assured you, you're my 
cousin. You must be. You came from Little 
Deeping and you're an authentic red Deeping. 
But really I suppose I feel towards you as — ^well, 
as an uncle," he said, smiling. 

PoUyooly's eyes flashed and she cried: "There I 
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You never will be serious with me for five minutes 
on end 1" 

"Want of practice," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin calmly. "And surely an uncle's feelings 
are very nice feelings. How do you want me to 
feel towards you exactly?" he added and again 
gazed steadily into her eyes. 

PoUyooly, to her horror, felt that she was blush- 
ing furiously. 

"Oh, I — d-d-don't know," she stammered. "I 
— I — only want you to be serious with me — some- 
times." 

"I daren't. The most beautiful wonder of the 
world IS far — far too dangerous to be serious 
with. I'd much better stick to being an uncle," 
he said. 

There was that in his voice, a note of emotion, 
which filled PoUyooly with a sudden content. She 
leaned back with a faint sigh of relief. 

The Honourable John Ruffin laughed, and said : 
"An Italian friend of mine once assured me that 
there was only one human passion — ^vanity." 

"I'm not vain — at least not very," said PoUy- 
ooly. 

"But I have perceived in you an insensate pas- 
sion for conquest Let me see : there was Hem- 
mant, Cowdray, Foulger, Johnst ^" 
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"As if I could help it! It wasn't my doing! I 
was barely nice to them!" cried PoUyooly indig- 
nantly. Then she added softly: "But there are 
other feelings besides vanity — ^much more im- 
portant." 

"Still the desire for dominion is a form of 
vanity — one of the worst forms. Consider the 

Kaiser." 

♦ 

"I don't desire dominion — ^not really that is. 
But it is — it's rather nice — especially when it isn't 
your fault." 

"Of course you can't help it," the Honourable 
John Ruffin agreed readily. "But that's what 
makes it so dangerous. For the future you had 
better call me uncle." 

"I won't do anything so silly!" cried PoUyooly. 

"I should feel so much safer," he pleaded. 

They came back to the St. Regis in time to dress 
for dinner ; and the Honourable John Ruffin went 
to the Hotel Nicholas to do so. He wore a 
thoughtful air as he walked to it. His mind was 
full of the fact that PoUyooly was no longer a 
child. It meant a change in their relations; and 
he was not sure that he desired any change in them. 
Yet with the realisation of the fact that she was 
a woman had come a yet clearer realisation of her 
beauty; and to that he had never been blind 
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He perceived also that she was ready to fall in 
love with him, if indeed she were not already in 
love with him. In the case of most girls of her 
age, he would have taken the matter lightly 
enough and flirted without a care, sure that such 
a girlish fancy would sooner or later pass. But 
it was different with PoUyooly : he knew her ex- 
traordinary steadfastness. He doubted that with 
her there would be any girlish fancy. And he had 
no desire in the world to flirt with her. Whatever 
else he took lightly, he would always take PoUy- 
ooly seriously. She was worth it. 

Neither going in nor coming out of the Hotel 
Nicholas, did he see the Countess or any of her 
friends. He hoped that they were really hard at 
work hunting the pages in code. When he came 
back to the St. Regis he found PoUyooly ready 
and Lieutenant Handley with her. 

They had an exceedingly pleasant evening, for 
the Honourable John Ruffin was resolved that 
Handley should enjoy himself thoroughly, and he 
drew him out and saw to it that he did the lion's 
share of the talking. It was a new role for the 
young man; and he enjoyed it. He was not strong 
enough for a long evening; and at half-past ten 
PoUyooly firmly sent him home to bed, sorely 
against his will. He said that it had been a privi- 
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lege to dine with them, and he would never forget 
the evening. 

"He's a dear boy,'' said Pollyooly in a moth- 
erly tone when he had gone. "And he did enjoy 
himself." 

"I sometimes feel that you're fifty-five. After 
all he's ten years older than you are," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

"He'll never be ten days older than I am, nor 
so old," said Pollyooly firmly. 

"And now we're going to dance," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

They danced and then they supped; and the 
small hours were growing larger when they came 
back to the St. Regis. 

As he was bidding her goodnight she said: 
"This has been the nicest evening— especially the 
last four hours." 

"I shall remember it longer than Handley will," 
he said. 

She smiled at him gratefully, tenderly. Then 
she said: "I never asked where you are staying. 
There have been so many things to talk about.'* 

"The Hotel Nicholas. It's just round the 
corner." 

Pollyooly frowned and the brightness faded 
from her cyc6. "But isn't that Russian?" she said 
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in a troubled voice. "Is the Countess Ostrowiec 
staying there ?" 

"She is. As the late Sir Herbert Tree so often 
remarked, 'business is business/ " said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. "And that's all it is.'* 



CHAPTER VIII 



MARKING TIME 



Next morning the Honourable John Ruffin 
made a light breakfast in bed at eleven o'clock. 
It was his firm habit never to sleep less than eight 
hours; if he could, he slept nine. He said that it 
kept his wits fit At twelve he joined PoUyooly 
at the St. Regis and found her, in spite of her late 
hours the night before, as fresh as himself, for he 
had inspired into her his own belief in the efficacy 
of sleep. At once she asked him if he had seen the 
Countess that morning and was the more serene 
for hearing that he had not. They drove out in 
the car; PoUyooly did a little shopping; and then 
they drove about the city and round the Centrail 
Park. 

At half-past one PoUyooly said firmly: "And 

127 
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now you're going to lunch with mc at Del- 
monico's." 

"It's against my principles; but have it your 
own way," he said lazily. "You were bom to be 
spoiled; and I have always done it." 

"Never!" cried PoUyooly. "You've always 
been as strict as strict with me!" 

"I never noticed it. But then you never needed 
any strictness. And anyhow I shall be charmed 
to lunch with you." 

PoUyooly was indeed delighted at his letting 
her have her way for once. She ordered their 
lunch herself; she chose the wine; and she chose 
his cigar. She showed excellent judgment; and 
he was able to praise it with a really grateful 
heart. When he left her at the stage door of the 
theatre for her rehearsal, he turned his steps to 
the Hotel Nicholas, feeling wholly at peace with 
the rest of the world. 

As he had thought likely, he found the Countess 
Ostrowlec, the Count, Kirillovitch, and Mr. Mc- 
Pljierson at a table in the lobby. He could per- 
ceive no improvement in their spirits. The 
Countess and Mr. McPherson looked sulky and 
heated; Kirillovitch looked heated and irritable; 
the Count looked glum. It looked as if Kiril- 
lovitch had been saying harsh things to him 
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about their failure to bring him the pages in code. 
The Honourable John Ruffin waited for no in- 
vitation; he drew up a chair to their table, sat 
down, greeted the Count affectionately — by the 
name of Bismarck — and called for a bottle of 
champagne. The faces of the other three bright- 
ened at that exhilarating word; the Count, his 
worst suspicions again aroused, looked glummer 
than ever. At the tables round them the Rus- 
sians still babbled with unexampled fury of the 
final problems of world politics and human ex- 
istence. The Honourable John Ruffin was at once 
cheerful and frequently facetious with his party; 
the men bore it but ill; the Countess, after his 
third tribute to her beauty, grew cheerful with him. 
He was then very gracious to KiriUovitch ; and 
received his every utterance with deference and 
admiration ; the while he studied his voice, his ges- 
tures, and his facial mannerisms. KiriUovitch 
grew cheerful, too. He perceived clearly that the 
Honourable John Ruffin was a hopeless fool ; but 
It was also clear that he was an amiable fool of 
considerable discrimination. The happy thought 
came to him that he might be able to borrow 
money from him. Therefore he humoured him. 
The result was that by the end of the second bot- 
tle of champagne the Honourable John Ruffin had 
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become his fast friend. He told him that for the 
future he would call him Curly, Kirillovitch 
heard this without enthusiasm. 

The Honourable John Ruffin left them in time 
to fetch PoUyooly from her rehearsal and found 
her quite content with the way it had gone. She 
had even praise for the man who worked the 
lights. 

They had tea, went for a motor drive, dined 
together, danced, sypped, and danced again. But 
they came home an hour earlier than the morning 
before. The Honourable John Ruffin would not 
allow her to take any chance of not being at her 
best for her first appearance in New York, though 
she pleaded for another hour. 

As he bade her good-night at the St. Regis, she 
said : "These two days have been the most delight- 
ful IVe ever had." 

"They have indeed been delightful," he said 
with warm conviction. "We must have more of 
them— lots more." 

He was silent, gazing at her. She was look- 
ing just a little tired, but more beautiful than ever. 
It seemed to him that in the last two days she had 
grown much more of a woman. 

"Yes. We must have lots more days like these," 
she said earnestly. 
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The next morning he spent with her and her 
agent, discussing the schemes of advertisement, 
which were already working, or about to begin 
working, to spread her fame. The agent, one of 
the brightest, squarest-chinned hustlers in the busi- 
ness, was pleased to express approval of no less 
than three of the Honourable John Ruffin's sug- 
gestions for improving them. 

At the end of the interview he surveyed him 
with the air of a go-ahead real estate agent sur- 
veying a promising swamp, and said: "Those ideas 
of yours will surely add zip to the scheme. If 
only youM had the right training you'd have gone 
far in our business." 

"I'm afraid that there were no facilities for it 
at Eton — ^no business course," said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin humbly. 

"I've always heard that your schools were back 
numbers," said the agent sadly and dashed head- 
long from the room. 

PoUyooly laughed and said: "Fancy you as a 
publicity agent I" 

"The prophet is only without honour in his own 
country," said the Honourable John Ruffin mod- 
estly. 

He lunched with her and Prince Serge, Hilary 
Vance and Miss Mather at the hotel, and leaving 
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PoUyooly to rest, went to take the Countess for 
a motor drive. He found her in better spirits, 
probably at the prospect of the drive, with the 
certain accompanying tributes from him which 
would help to restore her high estimation of her- 
self; and he did his best to cheer her up yet more. 

When she appeared to be very nearly her old 
self he turned their talk /to the theft of the report- 
But she would have none of it. 

"I will not hear a word about itl Vm sick of 
that affair ! I've heard such a lot of talk about it 
Mr. McPherson can talk of nothing else. It is 
an idee fixe with him. I tell him so. He has 
bored me to death with it" 

"Then tact isn't one of his virtues," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. "But we'll certainly 
talk about something more pleasant. How's that 
nice old chap, the munition manufacturer, Mr. 
Bingham ?'* 

"How should I know? Those fellow-travellers 
— one says good-bye and one sees them no more," 
said the Countess ; and from her face the Honour- 
able John Ruffin gathered that this subject was 
even more unpleasant than the stolen report. 

"I thought you might have been to see him in 
the hospital.'* 

"I do not know which hospital he went to. And 
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if I had, my Red Cross work would leave me no 
time to pay visits. YouVe no idea how exacting 
it is." 

The Honourable John Ruffin had an exact idea ; 
but he did not say so. He turned the talk to the 
admirable effect of the New York air on the 
Countess's complexion. From her complexion to 
her eyes was barely a step ; her nose was between 
them ; her lips were just below it ; and by the time 
he had finished his tributes to them he had her 
purring like a stroked cat. 

Then she appealed to him for sympathy; her 
work was very trying; much of it had gone wrong; 
she was deeply troubled. She got sympathy and 
she got more : the Honourable John Ruffin spent 
the next ten minutes trying to force himself on her 
as an active helper. He professed himself cer- 
tain that he could persuade the New York branch 
of the Russian Red Cross to do everything she 
wanted. Before she had finally choked him off 
she had become flushed and flustered. He thought 
that she would not lightly seek his sympathy again 
in the matter of work that had gone wrong. 

As they were drawing near their hotel on their 
return, he broke into a panegyric on Kirillovitch 
and professed the strongest liking for him. He 
ended by saying with fervent enthusiasm : 
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"He*s what I call a thoroughly good chap is 
old Curly — a thoroughly good chap 1" 

The Countess gazed at him with staring eyes 
and her mouth open; she seemed to have some 
difficulty in getting words out of it; then she mur- 
mured: "He is — ^ind-d-deed — a p-p-patriot of the 
loftiest ideals." 

"I guessed it," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin in heartiest assent. "He has it written all over 
him. He's just the splendid sort of fellow you 
would associate with." 

When they reached the hotel they found Kiril- 
lovitch in the lounge. He looked black and impa- 
tient. The Honourable John Ruffin greeted him 
with enthusiastic warmth as "Curly, old top," and 
in the breeziest English way did his best to wring 
his fingers off. He perceived no answering 
warmth in Kirillovitch's manner; indeed, his grey 
eyes were almost black with temper; and he car- 
ried off the Countess to her rooms without fur- 
ther ado, declaring that there was work to be 
done at once. The Countess looked disappointed; 
the Honourable John Ruffin was disappointed. 
He had hoped for a further unobtrusive study of 
the manners and intonation of Kirillovitch. He 
felt more strongly than ever that a man whom he 
could so accurately resemble must not be wasted. 
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However, he betook himself to the St. Regis in 
good spirits and entertained PoUyooly while she 
ate her early dinner. Prince Serge joined them. 
He seemed to the Honourable John Ruffin to re- 
gard him as one who had been having more than 
his share of her society; but his slight sulkiness 
presently wore off. PoUyooly was not at all ner- 
vous about the evening. It is to be feared that 
she danced chiefly for herself and that her audi- 
ence was but a secondary matter. Indeed, it was 
of much greater importance to her to please the 
Honourable John Ruffin than to please all the rest 
of that audience together. She went up to her 
rooms to rest; and the two men dined together, 
talking about her most of the time. To be exact, 
Prince Serge talked about her; and the Honour- 
able John Ruffin now and again commented on his 
discourse. Then they took her to the theatre. 

The Honourable John Ruffin had seen her dance 
many times. It was one of his chief pleasures. 
But he had not seen her dance for eight months. 
He found it a greater pleasure than ever, an ex- 
quisite manifestation of grace and life and beauty. 
Also he found that there was a new and subtile 
charm in her dancing. He thought that it might 
very well have come from her waking to woman- 
hood. The audience seemed even more delighted 
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than he was. At any rate it was more extrava- 
gant in the expression of its delight. It clapped 
and stamped and shouted, and shouted and 
stamped and clapped Pollyooly, bowing to the 
storm, was a smiling angel. It seemed that it 
wanted nothing else that evening; and only when 
she had danced twice more could the beaming 
manager gain a hearing. He pointed out with 
perfect truth that they could come again, that 
they could come often — in the meantime he had 
other things ready and waiting for their delecta- 
tion. Pollyooly appeared to one more call, saved 
herself from injury by deftly catching a gold 
watch and chain which an enthusiastic Western 
connoisseur in the stalls threw to her, and disap- 
peared. 

They went round to the stage door. Prince 
Serge fancied that the Honourable John Ruffin 
was looking a trifle pale; the Honourable John 
Ruf&n fancied that Prince Serge was looking a 
trifle pale. At the stage door they found Lieu- 
tenant Handley ; and both of them fancied that he 
was looking a trifle pale. None of them said 
anything. The Honourable John Ruffin found 
himself curiously stirred. Then Pollyooly ap- 
peared, flushed, smiling, and serene. 

Lieutenant Handley caught her hand and hold- 
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ing It gently, said: "I d-d-didn't know there were 
things like that.*' 

"And I only guessed it," said Prince Serge. 

"The most beautiful wonder of the world," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin softly. 

The flush in Pollyooly's cheeks deepened; and 
her eyes were stars shining on him. 

Lieutenant Handley carried them off in his car 
to sup at Delmonico's. For a while the four of 
them were too troubled to talk much. Then, ^s 
a woman will, PoUyooly was the first to recover 
full control of herself; and she produced the watch 
and chain which the Western connoisseur had 
thrown to her, and expressed her satisfaction 
when they decided that both were of the finest 
quality. 

They did not linger long over their supper and 
by half-past eleven PoUyooly was back at the St. 
Regis. She went to bed; and the three of them 
went into the lounge. 

"She is sure a little wonder/* said Lieutenant 
Handley. ^ 

"She's certainly the most charming dancer I've 
ever seen," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"That is the great quality of it— charm," said 
Prince Serge. "The Kharsavina is the only dancer 
who comes anywhere near her in charm." 
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"You two do seem to have seen everything 
worth seeing," said Lieutenant Handley. 

"Consider our advantages," said Prince Serge. 

"Except the fighting," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin with a faint sigh. "I should have 
liked to put that in, too. But perhaps I shall 
yet." 

"Ah, I guessed you weren^t really shirking 
khaki," said Handley quickly. "I knew Miss 
PoUyooly would never stand for you if you were 
really a slacker." 

"My job is looking after her," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin sharply. 

The next morning PoUyooly and the Honour- 
able John Ruffin received invitations to lunch on 
the following day at the British Consulate. 

The Honourable John Ruffin found his invita- 
tion awaiting him at the St. Regis when he came 
to spend the morning with PoUyooly. He read 
it and surveyed it glumly. 

Then he said: "I hoped to be able to take my 
full fortnight's holiday with you — keeping up your 
spirits. And I was keeping carefully away from 
officialdom till the end of it. But this looks as if 
our secret service had learned that I was here. 
If it has, there's going to be another conscription 
of brains; and I shall be set to work at once. 
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They wouldn't disturb my camouflage by getting 
directly into touch with me and they may be using 
the Consul to^ instruct me." 

"Let's hope for the best," said PoUyooly cheer- 
fully. "And the lunch will be rather fun." 

"Perhaps. There may be some of the local 
celebrities there; and if so, I shall sit as tight as 
wax. I can't have my splendid camouflage of 
cheerful imbecility dissipated." 

"Of course you can't," said PoUyooly; and her 
face fell. 

He gazed at her invitation lying on the table 
and said: "To think that I once paid you five 
shillings a week to keep house for me; and here 
you are, the petted guest of most important Con- 
suls. Virtue does get rewarded if it's strong 
enough." 

"I was ever so much more pleased to get that 
five shillings than I am to get a hundred pounds 
nowadays," said PoUyooly with decision. 

"You drew the five shillings in a blue print 
frock. Nowadays " 

"To think of your remembering that frock!" 
cried PoUyooly, delighted. 

"It stands out against the gloom of the years 
like a blazing beacon," said the Honourable John 
Ru^n. "But after all we must all begin some- 
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where. Every millionaire was an oflSicc boy once 
—and a devilishly unattractive office boy, too, to 
judge from their charms in later life/* he added 
with conviction. 

That night Pollyooly*s dancing was applauded 
with even greater violence than the night before. 
There were more people to applaud it. The man- 
ager treated her with a deference he would not 
have displayed to royalty. 

She enjoyed the lunch at the Consulate next 
day, in spite of the fact that there were local celeb- 
rities present and the Honourable John Ruffin 
preserved a discreet silence. At the same time she 
was quite alive to the fact that she would have en- 
joyed very much more lunching with him alone 
with his tongue untied. 

As they were going back to the drawing-room 
after lunch, Anstruther took the Honourable John 
Ruffin by the arm, checked him in his course, 
turned him into a room on their right, and shut 
the door. 

"Fm sorry to bother you; but those confounded 
Huns have brought off another coup," he said. 

"I knew it," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
patiently. "Hazleden culled me on the very 
threshold of the Burlington Arcade as I flew to 
buy my first new tie for eight months; and ijow 
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you cull me on the very threshold of my career in 
New York before I've had time to ask the name 
of the chief tie-sellen WeU, what has the Hun 
done now? Is it serious?" 

"TheyVe collared the Red Cross Rubies," 



CHAPTER IX 



THE RED CROSS RUBIES 



"They've collared the Red Cross Rubies? 
But — ^but what infernal cheek!" cried the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin and then he laughed. 

Anstruther grinned ruefully and said: "It is 
funny. But also it's infernally serious. The chief 
says that he'd much rather they'd sneaked the 
Tower of London. Those beastly stones were 
given by noble-hearted ladies. They were ad- 
vertised to the nth in all the papers. The gate- 
money when they were on view was more than 
ten thousand pounds. It will do our prestige more 
harm than the loss of half a dozen battleships. 
It's just the idiotic kind of thing to upset the Gov- 
ernment" 

"It is," said the Honourable John RufBn 
gravely. "So many more people have seen a ruby 
than have seen a battleship. How did it happen ?" 

142 
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"I don't know yet. I only know that they were 
made into a necklace and that necklace is on its 
way here in the Carmania. From here it is to go 
to Berlin; and as soon as it is safe in Berlin the 
coup will be published and the necklace sold for 
the benefit of German wounded," said Anstruther. 

"How the French will laugh 1" 

"It isn't the laughter we mind so much. It's 
the howls. Those noble-hearted women will howl ; 
the papers will howl ; the House of Commons will 
howl; and probably the House of Lords. We 
must get those rubies back. And our only chance 
is to get them as they change routes here in New 
York. They're not going to Washington. We 
know that much." 

"I suppose they're coming in the usual way," 
said the Honourable John RuflSn. 

"Oh, yes: embassy bag — Spanish, Scandina- 
vian or South American. We don't know which. 
Well, our Secret Service people here are putting 
every one they can lay their hands on onto the job. 
You're so well camouflaged they wouldn't come 
near you themselves. I'm to act as a go-between. 
They want you to get in touch with the gang who 
came over on the Schenectady to steal Bradling's 
report. I take it that that gang has not tumbled 
to it that you spoiled their game." 
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"It couldn't," said the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin confidently. "And I am in touch with that 
gang — ^the leaders of it, now that we goaled Wein- 
inger." 

"Good. The Secret Service people want you 
to keep an eye on it. They don't know who will 
handle the business of transferring the necklace to 
the Berlin route. It will be this gang very likely 
• — ^new people. The old ones are pretty well all 
marked." 

"Right. I'll keep an eye on them and report 
to you. At the same time it would save us all an 
inmiense amount of bother, if we were to open the 
embassy bags on the Carmania and remove the 
rubies. Besides, it would make sure. But the 
old ladies will never do a simple thing like 
that." 

"Of course not. Think of the fuss there'd be 
— every ambassador and minister would rush 
about howling for all he's worth." 

"Show the rubies and invite them to howl 
louder. Besides, you'd get other things besides 
the rubies out of those bags. There wouldn't be 
nearly as much howling as you think," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

"It's no use talking : we know by painful expe- 
rience that nothing will induce the old ladies to do 
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.the common sense thing. The mere suggestion 
that they should do it makes them tremble in every 
limb. By the way, I was also to tell you that, as 
you suggested, full enquiry has been made about 
the Countess Ostrowiec. She's quite all right — 
above suspicion. Her credentials and her record 
are flawless.'* 

"They always are. That's what I like about 
them," said the Honourable John RuflSn without 
enthusiasm. "Can you tell me anything about a 
friend of hers of the name of Kirillovitch — 
Fyodor?" 

"The Russian. Oh, yes : we know him well — 
a very able man. A revolutionary, of course, but 
strongly pro-Ally— quite unlike most of his 
friends," said 'Anstruther. 

"Splendid," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
again without enthusiasm. "Well, I may have to 
communicate with you through a stranger; and 
if I do, he or she will say: *We shall meet at Ar- 
mageddon at the rising of the moon.' " 

"I think I can remember that," said Anstruther, 
smiling. "Do you want any of this gang shad- 
owed?" 

"I do not I" said the Honourable John Ruffin 
quickly. "At present they're above suspicion; and 
as long as they are sure of that they'll act freely 
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and possibly with less circumspection, which/ will 
suit me very well." 

'Tes. I see. And how shall I keep in touch 
with you?" 

"I'll do all the keeping in touch that's neces- 
sary. It won't be much. I'm not important 
enough to have the run of the Consulate; and I 
mean to remain unimportant. Every visit I make 
here will be in the report of your doings which 
doubtlpss goes every night to the Hun Secret Serv- 
ice here," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"It will be best," said Anstruther. 

"That's all then. Let's join the ladies and be 
merry." 

"Right," said Anstruther; and he led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

The Honourable John RuflSn was not merry ; he 
was subdued; and very soon took PoUyooly away, 
and bade the chauffeur drive them back to the St. 
Regis. 

As the car started PoUyooly said : "Well, have 
they set you to work again?" 

"They have indeed," he said sadly. 

She paused, hesitating. Then she said: "Has 
it — ^has it got anything to do with the Countess 
Ostrowiec?" 

"Incidentally. I have to keep an eye on her 
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along with the rest of our dear old friends of the 
Schenectady. My Prussian double has added him- 
self to them; and I shall also be keeping an eye, 
both eyes in fact, on him." 

"Your Prussian double 1 I don't believe there 
is such a thing 1 There couldn't be 1" she cried in- 
dignantly. 

"There is indeed — one Fyodor Kirillovitch. 
He never brushes his nails," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. 

She looked at him, considering; then she said: 
"Well, this time I hope you'll really let me help 
you and not merdy do unimportant little things 
that don't really count." 

"I will," he said readily. "I've come to the 
conclusion that it is a waste of time trying to stop 
you. But I don't think that there will be much to 
do. If there is anything in this business — and 
there may not be — it will just end in one little 
pounce. It is only a chance that our dear old 
friends of the Schenectady will be on in this act at 
all. I'm merely keeping an eye on them." 

"I wish you weren't," she said. 

"Oh, I don't mind. It won't prevent me see- 
ing quite as much of you as I have been doing; 
and on Saturday night we'll go round the town 
again till all hours." 
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'Tet's! I do like it!** she said; and the clouds 
fled from her smiling face. 

He left her at the St. Regis and went to the 
Hotel Nicholas. In the lobby, as he had expected, 
he found the Countess. Mr. McPherson was sit- 
ting with her at a table ; and at a writing-table in 
one of the broad windows sat Kirillovitch writing 
letters. 

The Honourable John Ruffin joined the 
Countess and Mr. McPherson, plastered the 
Countess with three compliments which would 
have been considered of the floweriest in the sad, 
bad, early Victorian days, and at once set about 
trying to raise the pair from the deep despondency 
in which they were so plainly wallowing. His 
cheery talk failed. He ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. 

With glasses of champagne before them, they 
seemed to be brightening. AH the while he had 
been watching Kirillovitch. Something must be 
stirring, for he was hardly allowed to write three 
lines without interruption. Russian after Russian 
went to him and talked to him in a low voice, ear- 
nestly. It was plain that he was being very short 
with them. Then Kirillovitch, glancing impa- 
tiently round the room, caught sight of the Hon- 
ourable John RuflSn. He rose to get a better view 
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of the table, saw the champagne bottle on it, and 
came to It like an eagle to its eyrie. 

The Honourable John Ruffin rose, gripped his 
hand, did his best to grind the bones of it to- 
gether, and cried in a tone of comradely affec- 
tion: "How are you. Curly, old top? I am glad 
to see you. Have a glass of champagne.'' 

He pushed his flushed double down into a chair, 
and filled a glass with champagne. Kirillovitch 
raised it to his lips with his left hand, and rubbed 
his stinging right hand against his thigh. As he 
drank he tried to impress deeply on his mind the 
fact that he must never again allow this imbecile, 
but bluff, young Englishman to shake him by the 
hand. 

There came a happy thought to the Honourable 
John Ruffin. He begged them to excuse him for a 
few minutes while he wrote a note, went to the 
writing-table, and as he had hoped from that much* 
interrupted man, found that Kirillovitch had left 
on it two half finished notes, which he had mud- 
dled and had to rewrite. One was an unimportant 
note to a lady, thanking her for her hospitality. 
The Honourable John Ruffin slipped it into his 
pocket, wrote a note about nothing at all, and 
came smiling back to the drinking trio. The bot- 
tle of champagne was empty; he ordered another. 
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Even Kirillovitch beamed on him — a champagne 
mine. 

He talked to them for an hour, then went back 
to the St. Regis, went for a drive with PoUyooIy 
and entertained her as she ate her early and light 
dinner. He told her of the little group at the 
Hotel Nicholas and of their relations with one 
another. 

Then he said: "But it may be all a mare's nest, 
for the record as well as the credentials of the 
Countess are quite all right — ^Anstruther assured 
me that they were — so that our belief that she was 
Weininger's confederate on the Schenectady was 
groundless." 

PoUyooly looked at him with incredulous eyes 
and said firmly: "I don't believe you could make a 
mistake like that." 

"We never had any direct evidence, you 
know." 

"Men always want such a lot of evidence," she 
said somewhat scornfully. "What is she doing 
with that little Argentine ? And why are they all 
so gloomy? And what does Kirillovitch nag them 
about?" 

"Kirillovitch is also above suspicion." 

"You said he was a Prussian," said PoUyooly 
quickly. 
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"He's impregnably entrenched in his Russian- 
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ism. 



PoUyooly said nothing for a good minute ; then 
she smiled and said: "Well, it will be much nicer 
for you. You needn't go on bothering about them. 
You can come back here." 

"Nothing doing I I'm glued to them I" he said 
hastily. 

"I knew you didn't believe it," she said triumph- 
antly. "The Countess is a Hun.'* 

"I'm rather backing my flair against her irre- 
proachable record and credentials and the flam- 
ing patriotism of the good Fyodor. And since I'm 
instructed to get in touch with the Hun agents on 
the Schenectady, I'll stay put," he said. 

"You're quite right," she said confidently. 

"You're a splendid person to come to for coun- 
sel and comfort," he said. "By the way, what has 
become of Hilary?" 

PoUyooly blushed faintly and said: "Oh, I sent 
him out with Miss Mather. He would be rather 
in the way." 

"He would," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
gravely. 

He took her to the theatre and refreshed him- 
self by seeing her dance. He went round to the 
stage door and found Lieutenant Handley in an- 
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other of his cars, an even larger car, awaiting 
her; and the three of them supped at Sherry's and 
after supper talked till it was time for PoUyooly 
to go to bed. 

They took her to the St. Regis; and Handley 
drove the Honourable John RuflSn to the Hotel 
Nicholas. He had meant to go straight to bed; 
but seeing the Count, the Countess, Kirillovitch, 
and Mr. McPherson at a table in the lobby, he 
joined them. He perceived at once that they were 
quite free from their usual despondency; they were 
even cheerful, really cheerful. It did not surprise 
him : it was late. But in five minutes he was as- 
sured that their cheerfulness did not spring from 
the flowing bowl; and it did surprise him. Bab- 
bling vacuously, he studied them. There was no 
doubt about it, they were changed creatures, ear- 
nest, purposeful, full of a new energy. Kirillo- 
vitch was no longer short and nasty with them. 
The Honourable John Ruffin was strongly in- 
clined to believe that they had been given the 
chance of repairing their damaged reputations 
for efficiency in a new job; and the new job was 
the Red Cross Rubies. 



CHAPTER X 



COINCIDENCES THICKEN 



In the clear light of the next morning his 
suspicion looked no less reasonable. Here were 
three people who believed themselves and were 
doubtless believed by their superiors to be unsus- 
pected by the British Secret Service in New York, 
The task of transferring the rubies to the Berlin 
route could not be entrusted to safer people. He 
had a fancy that the actual work Would be done 
by the Countess: a woman and rubies went to- 
gether. 

Accordingly on his way to breakfast with PoUy- 
ooly, he went to a theatrical costumer's and 
bought a black wig, the hair of it of about the 
length and coarseness of the hair of Kirillovitch. 
At another costumer's he bought a flowing black 
beard and a pot of rose-carmine lip paste. After 
breakfasting with PoUyooly in the hotel dining- 
room, they went up to her sitting-room. Before 
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fore In a crush at the house of his cousin, the Duke 
of Osterley, and had been told off by the Duchess 
to entertain her. Apparently she had pleasant 
memories of his effort. A waiter brought tea ; and 
he watched PoUyooly play hostess. He approved 
wholly of the way she treated these daughters of 
millions and he was amused by her slight conde- 
scending attitude to them. He knew that conde- 
scension ; it was quite unconscious, the attitude into 
which she naturally fell when confronted with 
idlers. He had often observed her patronising 
the Duke of Osterley, gently. 

He could not refrain from letting slip the in- 
formation that PoUyooly was an intimate friend 
of the Duchess and had spent several weeks at 
Ricksborough Court for the last four summers. 
He wished to observe the effect of this informa- 
tion on the two ladies. It pleased him : their air 
of determination deepened to grimness. 

Mrs. George Renslaer invited her to dinner on 
the next Sunday; Mrs. George Piper invited her 
to spend the following week-end motoring up 
after the theatre on Saturday night, to her little 
place on Long Island. 

PoUyooly hesitated, and looked at the Honour- 
able John Ruffin. With the Red Cross Rubies 
and the possible need of her help in his mind, he 
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said promptly: "No. I shall not let you off that 
dinner next Sunday. I have already made up the 
party." 

"But you'll drive her down to Piperholm on 
Saturday week, and stay with us, too?" said Mrs. 
Julius Piper quickly. 

"That would be very nice," said Pollyooly wist- 
fully. 

"I shall be charmed," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. 

It seemed to him that a week-end with Pollyooly 
in an uncommonly beautiful country would be very 
nice. 

Then both the ladies declared that Saturday 
week was a long way off; and both of them ar- 
ranged that he should bring her to At Homes at 
their houses earlier in the next week. 

When they had gone the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin said: "You may consider yourself plunged into 
the vortex of t|ie fashionable world of the West- 
em hemisphere." 

"May I ?" said Pollyooly without enthusiasm. 

"You'll find the food uncommonly good," he 
said in a cheering tone. 

"Shall I ?" she said with a vast increase of in- 
terest Then she said firmly: "But the point is, 
are you going to eat it with me?" 
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"All I can get near," he said with Napoleonic 
decision. 

"I do enjoy my meals so much more when you 
are there," she said frankly. "I think I won't 
accept any invitations unless you are invited, too.'* 

"I shall certainly find this world of fashion 
much more entertaining if you are there to enjoy 
the fun. And I tell you what: if you will only 
keep up that air of kindly patronage, you'll be a 
huge success." 

"Was I patronizing?" she said in some sur- 
prise. 

"You always are towards the unemployed. But 
there's nothing offensive in it. It's like the stoop- 
ing of a beautiful angel." , 

She flushed and smiled at him and said: "You 
do say charming things !" Then she added, some- 
what mournfully: "But I never know when you 
really mean them." 

"Always," he said firmly. 

She shook her head. 

They went for a short drive in the car Lieuten- 
ant Handley had lent her; and then he entertained 
her at her early dinner. In the middle of it Prince 
Serge joined them. 

"I've made enquiries about Fyodor Kirillovitch, 
as you asked me," he said to the Honourable John 
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RufEn. "But I can't get any information about 
him. Oddly enough our people have asked Petro- 
grad twice for his dossier; but the request has been 
ignored." 

"Happy the patriot about whom nobody knows 
nothing," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"On the other hand, I took it into my head to 
make enquiries about the Countess; and I find 
that she's quite all right. Several people know 
about the Ostrowiecs; and they're above suspicion 
— ^both the Count and the Countess." 

"Did any of your people here know the Ostro- 
wiecs personally in Russia?" 

"No — ^no one, that is, that I've come across so 
far," said Prince Serge. 

"And where is the evidence that our Schenec- 
tady /riends are the Ostrowiecs? I believe their 
real name to be Muller — Bertha and Hans," said 
the Honourable John RuflSn. 

"She looks far more like a Bertha than an 
Olga," said PoUyooly, somewhat maliciously, but 
with conviction. 

"She does," said Prince Serge. 

The Honourable John Ruffin left Prince Serge 
to take her to the theatre and betook himself to 
the Hotel Nicholas to dress. When he came into 
the lobby after dressing he found the Countess 
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ready. With her was Kirillovitch who, on hearing 
that they were dining at Delmonico's, said at once 
that he would join them. 

It was friendly of him, but his presence did not 
fit in with the Honourable John Ruffin^s plan; 
and he said cheerfully: "Right O, Curly old top! 
ril take you like a bird — only you^U have to lend 
me twenty-five dollars till the end of the week to 
pay for your dinner.'* 

Kirillovitch drew himself up and with an ex- 
pression of the liveliest distrust said in a coldly 
severe tone : "I make a point of never borrowing 
or lending money. A man of intelligence should 
be self-subsistent" 

"Right O, Curly old topi You'll have to do 
the self-subsisting stunt this very evening," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin; and, laughing heart- 
ily at this excellent joke, he bore the Countess 
away. 

Kirillovitch scowled darkly on their retreat- 
ing backs. 

In the taxi the Countess said rather anxiously : 
"Are you sure that you have enough for two?" 

"I've enough for ten but not enough for three. 
I wouldn't allow our tete-a-tete to be spoiled by 
your Czar himself," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 
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She was lively at dinner; and as she talked the 
brilliant smiles chased one another over her face ; 
but he found her heavy after PoUyooly. Also he 
found her tiresome in the matter of food. PoUy- 
ooly had an excellent appetite but also she had a 
fine, discriminating appreciation of good food. 
Before they had dealt with three courses it was 
borne in upon him that the Countess only desired 
food of a sufficient richness, and the greater the 
richness the better it pleased her. She did vio- 
lence to his conviction that every intelligent, pretty 
woman should be a gourmet; and her taste was 
assuredly German. None the less he saw to it 
that she had a dinner after her own heart; and it 
was plain that she enjoyed it hugely. Her air of 
repletion, however, detracted from her natural 
after-dinner charm. 

He observed also that she was pleased by the 
fact that members of two parties of English dining 
in the restaurant recognised the Honourable John 
Ruffin with uncommon friendliness; and when he 
introduced her to the Earl of Worcester, who came 
to ask him where he was staying, with a view to 
inviting him to dinner, she showed herself greatly 
pleased. Indeed, her pleasure seemed excessive 
in a Countess. 

As they were drinking their coffee he said in 
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the most sympathetic tone : "If I were to make a 
guess, I should say that you were getting ahead 
much quicker with your work." 

"And you would be right. It is indeed differ- 
ent. At last I begin to see my way clear. The 
things that have gone wrong are beginning to 
right themselves," she said with a smile of satis- 
faction. 

"That^s good hearing," he said with warm sym- 
pathy; and he beamed on her. 

"It does make a difference to one*s happiness 
to have a purpose, a high object in life towards 
which one strains with all one's will and intelli- 
gence," she said with an earnestness of quite un- 
Russian stolidity. "But there: you wouldn't un- 
derstand that. It is not English." 

"You're the most perfectly splendid creature 
I ever met — ^not only in your extraordinary and 
amazing beauty but also in your wonderful char- 
acter, to say nothing of your superb brain," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin simply. 

It was interesting to hear that she had just 
acquired an object in life, inconsistent as was the 
fact with her frequent declarations that she had 
come to New York with the high object of co- 
ordinating the working of the Russian Red Cross 
organization in that city with that oi the Russian 
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Red Cross in Paris. But he told himself that 
there is a great deal of truth in a woman who has 
dined well. 

"You are flattering me/' she said without real 
convictioni but with an archness of considerable 
weight. 

"Impossible," he said firmly. 

The result of his evening with her was that his 
suspicion that the task of transferring the rubies 
to the Berlin route had been entrusted to her and 
her friends was greatly strengthened. It seemed 
probable to him even that the Countess herself 
would be the actual agent of that transference, 
that that was her new, stimulating purpose in life. 

The next morning, breakfasting with PoUy- 
ooly, he told her of the work which had been 
given him and laid the circumstances of the affair 
before her. He could not at the moment see how 
she could help him, but he thought it likely that 
she might prove useful. It was, at any rate, no 
little satisfaction to him to find in her a warm 
supporter of his hypothesis that their friends of 
the Schenectady were engaged in the affair. 

It seemed to stimulate his wits, for he hit on a 
possible method of further confirming his sus- 
picion. He selected Mr. McPherson as the like- 
liest person to afford that confirmation, for he ap- 
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peared to have a more highly developed nervous 
system than either Kirillovitch, the Countess, or 
her husband. He decided to make trial of it. 
He knew Mr. McPherson*s usual hour of coming 
to the Hotel Nicholas ; and that afternoon he was 
waiting for him and caught him on its direshold. 
He greeted him warmly, slipped his arm through 
his, and led him, protesting feebly, off to the bar 
of the St Regis to try a new cocktail with which 
the chief bartender had lately dazzled New York. 
It seemed only fair to the cocktail that Mr. Mc- 
Pherson should get the flavour of it in its fullness 
by having a second ^ and the Honourable John 
Ruffin insisted on a third for luck. Then they 
returned to the Hotel Nicholas and on the way 
the Honourable John Ruffin observed with pleas- 
ure that his short, swarthy, hook-nosed, and beady- 
eyed boon companion seemed convinced that every 
pretty girl who passed them fell furiously in love 
with him at first sight. The cocktails had brought 
the red blood to the top. 

He led him to the lounge and had gotten him 
outside three glasses of champagne before Kirillo- 
vitch joined them, Mr. McPherson took charge 
of the talk with great firmness and kept it to mat- 
ters of interest to himself, chiefly to women's 
amazing but quite natural, susceptibility to his 
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charm. He was short, even truculent, with Kiril- 
lovitch to the point of fixing a persistent black 
scowl on the patriot's face. 

Towards the end of the second bottle of cham- 
pagne the Honourable John Ruffin deftly turned 
the talk to the advantages of die Atlantic liner, 
with its leisure and intimacy, as a theatre of grand 
passions; and he was not surprised to hear from 
Mr. McPherson that his charm had devastated 
many liners. Casually he asked him if he had 
ever crossed the Atlantic on the Carmania. Mr. 
McPherson said that he had not, and said no 
more. The Honourable John Ruffin, in hope of 
getting him to say more, asked Kirillovitch if he 
had ever voyaged on her. He said that he had 
not 

The Honourable John Ruffin paused; then he 
raised his glass and said: ''Well, here's to the, 
dear old Schenectady and may she make a record 
passage to England I'* 

Mr. McPherson looked at him; and his face 
filled with a sudden resentment He said tartly: 
"A silly toasht Whatsh the Schenectady to do 
with ush now? Heresh to the Carmania/ And 
may she make a record passage to New Yorkl" 

"I'm not interested in the Carmania/* said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 
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"But I am I I am I I am 1" cried Mr. McPher- 
son with a truculent, challenging air. 

"You shut up I You're drunk I" said Kirillo- 
vitch with the frankness of an old and distinctly 
German friend. 

Mr. McPherson took a wholly diflFerent view of 
his condition; and there ensued a discussion ani- 
mated if acrimonious, which seemed likely to last 
some time. The champagne on the top of the 
cocktails seemed to have brought Mr. McPher- 
son's black blood to the top. Having got all he 
was likely to get, the Honourable John Ruffin left 
them to it and sought the society of PoUyooly. 

He told her of Mr. McPherson^s strong inter- 
est in the Carmania and how he had learned of 
it. She seemed amused by the passionate Argen- 
tine's conviction of his charm. She did not seem 
to share it. But she did share the conviction of 
the Honourable John Ruffin that his apparently 
no less passionate interest in the Carmania was 
another point in favour of their hypothesis. 

The next morning they learned froiii the news- 
papers that the Carmania would arrive on the 
following Sunday. That afternoon the Honour- 
able John Ruffin found his friends in the lobby 
of the Hotel Nicholas in better spirits than ever. 
Even Count Ostrowiec, who was with them, wore 
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a less food-sodden air. On the proposal of the 
Countess they went up to her sitting-room. There 
was a piano in it; and Kirillovitch played some 
Rakmaninoff and Tchaikowsky with considerable 
virtuosity. The Countess sang some of the songs 
of musical comedy for the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin; and he gladdened them all with champagne. 

At half-past four Kirillovitch went away to an 
appointment and Mr. McPherson went with him. 
The Countess sent the Count to buy tickets for the 
theatre. The Honourable John Ruffin paid three 
more tributes to the beauty of her voice and ris- 
ing to go, invited her to dine with him at Del- 
monico*s on Sunday. 

"Not on Sunday," she said softly. "We should 
have such a short evening together. I am going 
to a party at the Sefior Bardenas and on to another 
at Mr. Van Herck*s. Some other night if you 
will ask me." 

"Monday,** said the Honourable John Ruffin 
quickly. 

"Yes, Monday will suit me perfectly. I shall be 
charmed.'' 

He went to PoUyooly; and they went for a 
drive. 

When they came into Central Park, the chauf- 
feur gloomily restricting himself to that painful 
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twelve miles an hour, the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin said to her: ''Coincidences thicken. On Sun- 
day night the Countess is going to a reception 
at the house of a Seiior Bardenas and from it to 
a reception at the house of a Mr. Van Hercks — 
from a Spaniard to a Dutchman." 

"It is a coincidence," she said quickly. "Do you 
know anything about them ?" 

''Not yet. I shall. But it does look odd since 
the rubies will come to New York in a neutral 
embassy bag and go to Berlin in a neutral embassy 
bag, and Anstruther knows that they will be trans^ 
ferred here and not in Washington." 

"Odd isn't the word for it," said PoUyooly with 
decision. "You'll have to kidnap the Countess on 
her way from the one At Home to the other." 

"That would be a trifle too simple and drastic. 
Besides, she'll be too well guarded." 

"If I were at the head of the Foreign Office, 
I'd have every embassy bag on the Carmania 
opened till the rubies were found," she said firmly. 

"Ah, but you're a young lady," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

On dieir way back to the hotel he stopped the 
car a hundred yards from the British Consulate 
and walked to it. He was taken to Anstruther at 
once. 
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He greeted Anstruther cheerfully and said: 
I've come to get a little information about social 
life in this great city. Who is Senor Bardenas ?" 

*'A Spanish banker, a Catholic, and absolutist 
of the extreme type," said Anstruther. 

"And who is Mr, Van Herck?'' 

"There are Dirk and Karel, Dutchmen, of 
course, exporters of tinned foods,'* said An« 
struther. 

"And they say that our Consular Service is ill- 
informed," said the Honourable John Ruffin. "I 
suppose that diese good fellows are firm pro-Allies 
and one can go to their houses." 

"They're both strong pro-Germans — Bardenas 
naturally, and the Van Hercks because they did 
a big business with Hamburg and later with Ams- 
terdam till our blockade stopped It," said An- 
struther. 

"It shows you how careful you should be," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. "Do they do any- 
thing in the way of transferring goods to the Ber- 
lin route?" 

"I don't know. But I shouldn't wonder," said 
Anstruther. 

The Honourable John Ruffin rose and sat down 
at the table. He took his fountain pen from his 
pocket and from his pocketbook he took the un* 
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finished letter which Kirillovitch had left lying on 
the writing-table in the lobby of the Hotel Nicho- 
las. Below the unfinished letter he wrote in 
Russian : 

"Bring It to the Hotel Nicholas without a mo- 
ment's delay." 

Then he took from his pocketbook a sheet of 
the Hotel Nicholas notepaper and an envelope, on 
the flap of which the name of the hotel was 
printed. 

Then, turning to Anstruther, he said: "I want 
you to get hold of the Secret Service people at 
once. Tell them to have this Russian sentence 
written on this sheet of Hotel Nicholas paper in 
the handwriting of this unfinished letter and to 
address the envelope *The Countess Ostrowiec* 
in the same handwriting. I'd better write it down. 
I suppose they have a man who does diis hand- 
writing stunt for them." 

"Sure to. I'll get on to them at once," said 
Anstruther. 

The Honourable John Ruffin wrote "The' 
Countess Ostrowiec'* on a sheet of paper, and 
said: "Also I must have some hocussing tabloids 
which will send a fairly robust and healthy man to 
sleep — hard — for about an hour and a half." 

"Right. When do you want them?'* 
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"Send them to me on Saturday evening care 
of Miss Bride, the Hotel St. Regis. Also I want 
an invitation for Miss Bride for Senor Bardenas's 
party on Sunday night." 

"That will take a bit of doing. Bardenas is 
not only furiously anti-Pritish, he's also devilishly 
exclusive — for New York." 

"Not in war-time," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin positively. "And that invitation is as im- 
portant as the dope." 

"Then it shall be done," said Anstruther; and 
he added rather enviously: "You have contrived 
to find a pratty assistant." 

"Beauty is no disadvantage when it goes with 
brains," said the Honourable John Ruffin senten- 
tiously. "By the way, how are the Secret Service 
people getting on with the Red Cross Rubies?" 

"They're pretty hopeful. They've discovered 
that the necklace is going through the Gautemalan 
Minister." 

"Is it now?" said the Honourable John Ruffin 
in a tone of satisfaction. 

"Yes. And it is going to be transferred by one 
of the chief German agents over here. They think 
they'll catch him with the necklace on him and put 
him out of action for a few years." 

"Do they now? That would be something like 
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a coup/' said the Honourable John Ruffin in a 
tone of even greater satisfaction. 

"So if your preparations have anything to do 
with the rubies, it looks as if you were on a false 
trail." 

"If they were, I evidently should be; and it 
wouldn't be the first either," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin amiably; and he rose and moved to- 
wards the door. 

As he laid his hand on the handle he turned 
and said : "By the way, as I told you, I may think 
it wiser to communicate with you through a third 
person, and if I do, he, or she, will say: 'We shall 
meet at Armageddon at the rising of the moon.' 
You'll try to keep it in your head — *We — shall — 
meet — at — ^Armageddon — at— the — rising— of — 
the — ^moon.' " 

"Oh, go to the devil 1" said Anstruther. 

The Honourable John Ruffin smiled upon him 
amiably and went. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM ARMAGEDDON 

PoLLYOOLY was awaiting him with some eager- 
ness ; and when she heard that both Seiior Barde- 
nas and Mr. Van Herck were pro-Germans, she 
said: "There's another odd coincidence.** 

"The whole business is so stiff with coincidences 
that I*m beginning to have the gravest doubts 
about it. It's getting too good to be true," he 
said, frowning. "But we've had enough of it for 
one day. Let's be light-hearted.** 

Pollyooly was ready enough to dismiss it; and 
they were at no loss for other things to talk about. 
After the theatre they supped together and danced 
at the Plaza with hearts as free from care as if 
there was no Prussian spy in the whole Western 
hemisphere. 

The next morning he put on the wig and beard 
and for half an hour entertained her with imita- 
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lions, repeated again and again till they satisfied 
him, of the brusqueness of word and gesture of 
Kirillovitch. 

As he put the wig and beard back into their box, 
he said: "It's a blessing that not even a Prussian 
can be a Russian patriot without lending himself 
to impersonation." 

"I suppose you're sure that he is like that," said 
PoUyooly rather anxiously. "He sounds and looks 
so bearish." 

"He is like that ; and bearish is the exact word," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin confidently. 

During the next three days he was almost neg- 
lectful of the Countess, and devoted himself to 
Kirillovitch. He found that he responded very 
well to the same treatment as she did. He could 
not have too much of the Honourable John Ruf- 
fin's honest admiration, frankly expressed, and 
that though he had an unfathomable contempt for 
the Honourable John Ruffin's intelligence. Twice 
the Honourable John Ruffin induced him to let 
his business in the lobby with habitues of it and 
with visitors go hang and come up to his bedroom 
to drink a bottle of champagne. Kirillovitch's 
trained intelligence was not long grasping the fact 
that he got very much more of the bottle, three- 
quarters of it in fact, in the bedroom than in the 
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lobby. As he drank he patronized his simple host 
with a heavier and heavier condescension. 

On the Saturday morning Pollyooly received an 
invitation to the party of Senor Bardenas ; on the 
Saturday evening, as he and Prince Serge were en- 
tertaining her at her early dinner, the Honourable 
John Ruffin received the hocussing tabloids and 
the note in Russian. He compared the handwrit- 
ing with that of the model and found the resem- 
blance excellent. 

Pollyooly was for an early night that they might 
be quite fit for their work on the morrow. But 
the Honourable John Ruffin would not hear of it. 

"This isn't a matter of anything strenuous like 
your dancing. There's very little in my part of 
the job which needs a steady hand ; and your hand 
may tremble like an aspen — ^not that it will — ^with- 
out interfering with your work in the slightest. 
Saturday night is our night for going round the 
town; and round it we will go." 

They went after the theatre was over to sup- 
per. But when they came into the restaurant 
Mrs. Julius Piper saw them and with a cold de- 
termination there was no resisting without a breach 
of good manners, forced them into her party which 
had set before itself a programme exactly like 
their own. They had a great supper and after it 
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went to another place to dance. They danced till 
three and had another great supper. 

On their way home, in the dawn, the Honour- 
able John Ruffin said in a tone which lacked true 
conviction: "Well, weVe had a very good time." 

"Ye-es," said PoUyooly even more doubtfully. 
"They were very nice and bright and all that. 
But I should have enjoyed myself more without 
them." 

, "So should I," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

They breakfasted together at half-past twelve 
next day, in PoUyooly's sitting-room for a change. 
She insisted on it. After breakfast he instructed 
her in her part in the affairs of the rubies. 

"My whole scheme rests on the theory that the 
Countess is going to take that necklace from Seiior 
Bardenas's to Van Herck's," he began. 

"She is," said PoUyooly firmly. 

"I hope so," he said with less confidence. 
"Well, I want you to get to Bardenas's early and 
keep near her. You may find that she disappears 
for a minute or two to receive the necklace. I 
take it that no time will be wasted about that. 
Perhaps it will be given her without her disap- 
pearing at all. But I am pretty sure that as soon 
as she gets it she'll make a bolt for Van Herck's. 
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They won't lose any time about that either. You 
must be waiting for her in the hall, and you must 
stop her and give her this note and say that I have 
just given it to you to give to her and it is im- 
mediate and urgent. She'll recognise Kirillovitch's 
handwriting and open it. It is written in his best, 
straightforward manner, and just tells her to bring 
it — *it' being the necklace of course — ^without de- 
lay to the Hotel Nicholas. She won't be sus- 
picious. I am the very simpleton he mught use 
in a sudden emergency; and, of course, he could 
have easily learned from me that you were at the 
party." 

"Yes. That's all right,'' said PoUyooly. 

"But I want you to make it very plain that you 
don't relish giving her notes from me." 

"That won't be difficult," said PoUyooly ^th 
decision. 

"The more you show your dislike of it the less 
likely she'll be to suspect anything wrong." 

"I'll make it plain," said PoUyooly drily. 

"I'm sure you will," he said. 

"Is that aU I'm to do?" said PoUyooly m a 
tone of some disappointment. 

"All? Why, if you bring that off, you'll have 
diverted the rubies from the Berlin route." 

"Ye-es. But I could so easily take them from 
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her and bring them myself. I should enjoy doing 
it; and it would be much surer." 

"Not a bit of it. You wouldn't get five yards 
with the rubies. She'll have a highly efficient body- 
guard with her. Our little pounce must be so 
smooth and gentle that nobody must guess that 
we're pouncing at all," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin earnestly. 

"That would be better, of course," said PoUy- 
ooly; and her face cleared. "Besides, you'll do 
the actual pouncing; and as long as one of us 
does it, it doesn't matter which." 

"Not really. But I'd rather that you had the 
fun— only I can't see how to work it." 

"Of course not," she said cheerfully. Then 
she sighed and with an odd menace in her eyes 
and tone, added : "But I should like to take that 
necklace off her." 

"Yes. But you must not,*^ said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. 

He returned to the Hotel Nicholas to find the 
Countess and Count Ostrowiec at one table, with 
Mr. McPherson and Kirillovitch at the next, talk- 
ing earnestly to four Russians, at any rate, they 
looked to him Russians. He joined the Countess 
and Count and after a few compliments and a 
little talk ordered a bottle of champagne. It 
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reached their table no sooner than Kirillovitch. 
He tore himself brusquely, to judge from their 
surprise and annoyance, from his five companions 
in order to be present at its uncorking. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin felt that he should be the last 
man in the world to cavil at a patriot's weakness. 
He did not cavil at it. 

Even before the uncorking of the bottle he ob- 
served that his friends were cheerful and some- 
what excited. He spent the rest of the afternoon 
with them and dined at the hotel. The Countess 
came to dinner in one of her prettiest frocks, look- 
ing her most beautiful and almost too brilliant to 
be real. The Honourable John Ruffin made no 
secret of these facts. His frank outspokenness 
about them seemed to give the Count no pleasure. 
They drank their coffee in the lobby; and they 
had not finished it when a waiter announced that 
the Countess' car was at the door. 

They escorted her to it in a body. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin was not in the least surprised 
to see that the chauffeur was one of the Ameri- 
cans with a brogue who had adorned the smoking- 
room of the Schenectady, and that the other was 
sitting beside him. He was not surprised again 
when, as the car went swiftly up the street, Mr. 
McPherson said that he had a fancy to take a 
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stroll, and he and the Count went arm In arm up 
the street after the car. He had an idea that 
when the Countess came out of the house of Senor 
Bardenas she would find an able, well-armed body- 
guard of four in the car. 

He turned to Kirillovitch and said cheerfully: 
"Come up to my room, old top, and we'll split 
a bottle in peace." 

Kirillovitch hesitated; he would have preferred 
to drink in the bright lobby. But he could not 
trust his weak-witted companion. He was as 
likely as not out of sheer thoughtless idiocy to in- 
vite some casual person to share the bottle. He 
accepted the invitation. 

The Honourable John Ruffin led the way into 
his bedroom, drew out the easy chair from the 
corner and placed it for his guest with its back to 
the table. Kirillovitch dropped into it heavily. 
The Honourable John RufEn gave him a cigar and 
began to tell him about an imaginary dog-fight he 
had not seen that morning. 

The waiter came in, set the glasses oh the table, 
and drew the cork. The Honourable John Ruf- 
fin took the bottle from him, and babbling to 
Kirillovitch of imaginary dogs, waved the waiter 
from the room. As the door closed behind him he 
dropped a tabloid into a glass and filled it with 
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champagne. The tabloid bubbled into nothingness 
in five seconds; he handed the glass to Kirillovitch; 
and in twenty seconds Kirillovitch was outside the 
champagne and the tabloid. 

The Honourable John Ruffin filled Ms own 
glass, raised it, and with affectionate warmth 
said: "Cheero, old top." 

Kirillovitch grunted. 

His host sat down on the bed and finished his 
story of the imaginary dog-fight. His guest did 
not make any comment on it, neither did he thank 
him for it. He held out his glass. The Honour- 
able John Ruffin filled it. Then he burst into a 
discussion, for which lie was singularly ill-fitted, 
on the fighting qualities of the different kinds of 
dogs. His guest contributed three grunts to it. 
He seemed moody. Presently he yawned, and 
then again, vastly. Then he nodded. It was 
plain that he had digested the drug. In another 
five minutes he was snoring loudly and lugu- 
briously. 

The Honourable John Ruffin gave him another 
three or four minutes, then he lifted him out of 
the chair and laid him on the floor. He merely 
grunted. Kneeling beside him the Honourable 
John Ruffin slowly and gently worked the long 
frock coat off his grunting guest. Then, turning 
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to his guest's large feet, he took off his large 
shoes. 

Shuddering, but firm, he put them on his own 
feet. They were indeed large and loose. Then 
he put on the frock coat. It was one of those gar- 
ments which could never fit any one. But it fitted 
him as well as ever it had fitted Kirillovitch. His 
collar, the narrow black tie he was wearing, and 
his dress trousers matched those of his sleeping 
guest. 

He broadened his lips with the rose-carmine 
paste, put on the beard and wig, blacked his nails 
with soot from the chimney, and thankful for the 
interposed wig, put on his guest's hat. The mirror 
showed him the exactness of the likeness. He 
stepped quietly out of the room into the empty 
corridor, locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
went briskly downstairs into the lobby, dropped 
into an easy chair, and scowled round the room. 
At intervals he wrinkled his nose. 

His face was so forbidding that for a while he 
was left alone by the numerous acquaintances of 
Kirillovitch at the tables round. Then one of the 
younger and braver patriots came gingerly up to 
him and murmured hoarsely in his ear: 

"The Committee of Young Liberators has de- 
cided 
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The Honourable John RufEn, in Russian, 
damned him and the Committee of Young Libera- 
tors softly but with such virulence that he incon- 
tinently went away, TEe word went round that 
the patriot leader was unapproachable. He was 
left alone. 

At a quarter to ten it seemed to him likely that 
the Countess might arrive at any minute. He 
rose, scowling, and strode out to the steps of the 
hotel. Surely the Countess would not spend more 
than an hour at Senor Bardenas' house. He lit a 
cigar and waited. Twice he went back to the lobby 
and stood in the doorway scowling horribly. 

Even as he was scowling, the Countess, having 
taken leave of her host and hostess, was coming 
down Seiior Bardenas* staircase. Her eyes were 
agleam with excitement; and she carried a very 
pretty vanity bag which she had not had when she 
came to the house. A few steps behind her came 
PoUyooly with eyen brighter eyes. In the middle 
of the hall PoUyooly caught up her quarry and of 
set purpose and from behind laid her hand heav^ 
ily on her shoulder. The Countess stopped short, 
gasped, grew rigid under the heavy hand, and 
with a blanched face and starting eyes looked into 
PoUyooly's scowling face. 

She gasped with relief to find that it was not a 
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policeman; then her eyes flashed; she shook her 
shoulder free, and cried In a thin, shrill note: 
"What the hell do you mean?" 

"Mr. Ruffin told me to give you this note. He 
told me to say that it was immediate — ^urgent," 
said PoUyooly sullenly. 

The Countess took the letter and looked at the 
envelope. She did not seem to see it very clearly. 
She wiped her lips with her scrap of a handker- 
chief. Then she tore open the envelope, read the 
note, and fairly ran out of the house and down 
the steps to the waiting can 

The footman held open the door for PoUyooly 
to pass out, too. From the doorway she saw the 
Countess step into the car and show the note to 
the two men in the tonneau. Then the car went off.. 

It was barely five minutes past ten when it came 
racing down the street to the Honourable John 
Ruffin, waiting on the steps of Hotel Nicholas. 
He was not surprised to see Mr. McPherson and 
the Count in the tonneau with the Countess. The 
Countess jumped out of it and ran up the steps. 

"What is It? What's the matter?" she cried. 

"Have you got it?" he snapped in Russian and 
in the voice of Kirillovitch, and held out his hand. 

"Yes," she said, drawing a packet from the van- 
ity bag. 
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He snatched it from her, thrust it into the ca- 
pacious breast pocket of his borrowed frock-coat, 
caught her plump arm in a painful grip, and cried : 
*'Get on to Van Herck's I Quick I Stay there till 
it's over I Get on I" 

He gave her a shove which sent her flying down 
the steps. She ran across the pavement; and as 
she stumbled into the car, he cried in English : 

"Get out one at a time, you others — a block 
apart r 

The car started; he watched it bucket up the 
street and swing round the corner. He came 
quietly down the steps, hailed a taxi, and bade 
the chauffeur drive him' to the British Con- 
sulate. 

As the taxi started he drew the packet from 
his pocket. It seemed to hold lumps wrapped in 
cotton wool and tissue paper. He slipped the 
string off one corner, and opened it. A pleasing 
gleam of rubies and gold gladdened his eye. He 
closed it, slipped the string over it, and put it back 
in his pocket. 

At the Consulate he bade the footman tell Mr. 
Anstruther that a gentleman from Armageddon 
wished to see him. He was taken to him without 
delay. 

Anstruther rose from his desk with a faint air 
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of surprise at the sight of his visitor and said, 
"Ah, Mr. Kirillovitch — how are you?'* 

"I am very well, thank you," said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin in the accents of Kirillovitch. 
"My friend, Mr. Ruffin, told me to say to you 
that we shall meet at Armageddon at the rising of 
the moon and to give you this." 

He held out the packet. 

"Thanks awfully. Won't you sit down ?" said 
Anstruther, almost grabbing the packet from 
him. 

The Honourable John Ruffn sat down. An- 
struther sat down at his desk and keeping between 
the packet and his visitor, opened it. 

"Well— I'll— be— hanged 1" he said softly, 
turned with sparkling eyes, and added: "Please 
give Mr. Ruffin my best thanks. Tell him we're 
eternally obliged. And thank you very much for 
bringing me this packet." 

"Don't mention it. Anything I can do for that 
amiable and accomplished young man I do with 
all my heart," said the Honourable John Ruffin; 
and he rose. 

"You may well say ^accomplished,' " said An- 
struther in a tone of warm conviction. 

The Honourable John Ruffin was tempted to 
embroider the theme of his accomplishments in 
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his natural voice; but he refrained. He wished 
Anstruther to be able to swear that Kirillovitch 
had brought the packet. The patriot's visit to the 
Consulate would most probably be reported to his 
employers; indeed he thought that he could see 
his way to making sure that it came to their ears. 
He did not wish any one, except himself and Polly- 
ooly, to be able to deny that visit. He did not 
think that the patriot's own denial would carry 
much weight. 

Anstruther escorted him to the door of the Con- 
sulate and wrung his hand warmly on the top of 
the steps ; he conducted him down the steps to the 
taxi and wrung his hand warmly again. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin sincerely hoped that these 
signs of high esteem would be reported to the pa- 
triot's employers. He was back at the Hotel 
Nicholas in fourteen minutes from the time he 
left it. 

He strode, scowling, across the lobby and up 
to this own room. His guest greeted him with a 
long-drawn snore. The Honourable John Ruf- 
fin thought that he was in a deeper sleep than 
when he left: at any rate, he grunted less often 
and less loudly while he was being gently inducted 
into his frock-coat than he had done while he was 
being ^thdrawn from it. It was a much easier 
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business to put on his shoes and reproduce the 
slovenly knots with which they had been tied. 

Then his host washed the rose carmine from 
round his lips, washed his hands and his feet, and 
put on fresh linen and a clean, white waistcoat. 
The question of how to dispose of his beard and 
wig presented itself to him. They could not be 
returned to the care of Pollyooly. After the in- 
cident of the note her trunks and wardrobes would 
be searched and so would his own. It seemed best 
to burn them out of hand — ^they could always be 
replaced — and he did so, putting a thick padding 
of paper in the bottom of the grate that no small 
pieces might be left over half-burnt. He made 
sure that none were. 

Then he hauled his guest back into the easy 
chair, put on his own coat, and with a gentle sigh 
of satisfaction stretched himself at full length on^ 
his bed with a novel, and lulled by the measured 
snoring of his guest, read peacefully. 

In about forty minutes that snoring was broken 
by grunts; and his guest now and again jerked in 
his chair. The Honourable John Ruffin filled his 
guest's glass with champagne. The drug might 
leave a nasty taste in his mouth; and the sooner 
he got rid or it the better. Indeed, if it were dealt 
with quickly, it might not force itself distinctly 
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on his attention at all. He lay down again on his 
bed, took up his novel, and coughed loudly. 

His guest grunted loudly and awoke with a jerk. 
His eye fell at once on the glass of champagne. 
He drank it. Then he stared at his recumbent 
host. 

The Honourable John RufEn smiled at him 
most amiably and said in a cheerful voice: "YouVe 
had a ripping sleep. Curly old top. I hope it 
hasn't spoiled your night's rest." 

Kirilldvitch showed no appreciation of his kindly 
thoughtfulness. He jerked himself on to his feet 
and snapped: "Why the devil didn't you wake 
me?'* 

"You snored so horribly I was afraid to,** said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. 

Kirillovltch made has^ly for the door, snapped 
back over his shoulder: "I never snore, curse 
you I" flung himself through it, and slammed it 
behind him. 

The Honourable John Ruffin smiled amiably at 
the closed door and murmured: "Another good 
patriot gone wrong!" 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE FAT IN THE FIRE 



The Honourable John Ruf&n made no haste to 
go down to the lobby; he read on for a quarter of 
an hour. Then he changed his narrow black tie 
of the pattern of that of Kirillovitch for a white 
one. He did not wish to wear anything which 
might suggest his disguise; and no expert in such 
matters could have even dreamed of him in a nar- 
row black tie. When he did saunter into the lobby 
he found the patriot sitting in the very easy chair 
in which he himself had sat, disguised, earlier in 
the evening and scowling with an equal malignity. 
He was pleased to think that there were at least 
forty persons who wiuld swear that Kirillovitch 
had spent a good deal of the evening in the lobby, 
and that no one would believe him if he denied it. 

He did not join him. He sat down at a table 
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about fifteen feet on his right and rather behind 
him. He doubted that the patriot, in his gloom, 
had observed his entrance. He ordered iced 
lemonade, lit a cigar, and studied the evening 
paper and the patriot in turn. Kirillovitch ap- 
peared to be restless and impatient. He kept 
scowling at the dock and the door; he chewed 
the end of his thumb; he fidgetted in his chair; 
he seemed unable to keep either his hands or his 
feet still. It was twenty minutes to twelve before 
his impatience was eased. Then, smiling a some- 
what strained smile, the Countess came into the 
lobby. 

She did not go straight to Kirillovitch. She sat 
down at a table ten feet away, smiled amiably at 
him, and beckoned him to her. As Kirillovitch 
rose to go to her, the Count and Mr. McPherson 
entered the lobby. It looked as if they had been 
watching for her return. They came straight to 
her table. 

The Honourable John Ruffin watched with con- 
siderable pleasure the scene which followed. The 
Count, the Countess, and Mr. McPherson ob- 
viously hung on the lips of Kirillovitch. Kirillo- 
vitch obviously hung on the lips of the Count, the 
Countess, and Mr. McPherson. He was dying 
to hear their story; they were dying to hear his 
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story. The Honourable John Ruffin saw the ex- 
pression on all their faces change from an impa- 
tient, eager curiosity to a blank bewilderment in 
the cross fire of incomprehensible questions. 

Then there was a pause; and he heard the 
Countess say: "But I gave it to you— on the steps 
of the hotel — at half past ten. You were waiting 
for me." 

She was rather shrill. 

"You did not YouVe lying," said Kirillo\atch 
firmly. 

Then all of them, except the Count, were pro- 
testing together. The Countess banged on the 
table and was shrill in asseveration; Mr. Mc- 
Pherson banged on the table and was shriller in 
asseveration; Kirillovitch banged on the table and 
roared asseverations. The Count grunted loudly 
but painfully. 

The Russians at the tables round paused in 
their own violent discourse to regard them with 
respect. They knew that they were discussing the 
final problems of world politics and human ex- 
istence ; and they admired the energy with which 
they were doing it. It seemed to them the true 
fervour. 

Then the Countess snatched from her bosom 
the note of instruction in which she had acted. 
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Kirillovitch glared at it; and then protested loudly 
that he had never -written it. The Countess and 
Mr. McPherson protested that it was his hand- 
writing and frankly told him that he was a liar. 
The Count supported them with two loud grunts. 
They seem to irritate the patriot for he shook his 
fist in the Count's face, almost brushing his nose 
with his knuckles. 

Exhaustion brou^t peace for a breathing-space. 
Then the eyes of Kirillovitch, glaring round the 
room, fell on the Honourable John Ruffin. He 
snorted and cried in Russian : "Ah I The imbecile 
Englishman ! He can tell you !" Then he added 
loudly in English : *'Come here, Ruffin I We want 
you I" 

Absorbed in the evening paper, the Honourable 
John Ruffin was the only person in the room not 
to hear the invitation. 

Kirillovitch repeated it in a hoarse bellow, 
heard even more distinctly by every one in the 
room except the Honourable John Ruffin. 

The Countess intervened, crying in tones of a 
rather hoarse silveriness: "Mr. Ruffin I Please 
come and talk to me. I want you." 

The Honourable John Ruffin set down the even- 
ing paper, smiled a winning smile at her, took up 
his glass, and came. As be drew near the table 
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he pickeH up a chair, brought it with him, and 
with uncommon deftness set it down hard on the 
toes of the patriot*s right foot. Prepared for the 
explosion which followed, he did not spill a drop 
of his lemonade. Only his eye-glass fell from his 
eye. 

He apologised for his clumsiness to the once 
more breathless patriot, sat down, screwed his 
eyeglass into his eye, and gazed round on their hot 
faces and raging eyes with a smile of fatuous 
content. 

Kirillo^tch gurgled, struck the table once hard, 
and said: "Have I not been fast asleep in your 
room from half-past nine till half an hour ago?" 

"I don't know, old top," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. 

"You don't know?" said KiriUovitch blankly. 
Then he added more loudly: "What the devil do 
you mean? You must know I" 

"Sleeping after dinner makes Curly a bit short 
in the temper. What?" said the Honourable John 
Ruffin, winking at Mr. McPherson, whose lips 
kept his teeth bare in a wolfish grin. "How should 
I know whether you were asleep in my room all 
the time. Curly old top ? I wasn't there." 

"I knew it," snarled Mr. McPherson. 

"You weren't there?" cried KiriUovitch. 
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"No. What I wanted after ten minutes of your 
snoring was peace — gentle peace; and so I went 
out for a stroll," said the Honourable John Ruf&n. 

"I never snore I" snapped KiriUovitch. 

"Well, you put up a jolly good imitation of it, 
old top," said the Honourable John Ruffin with 
conviction, 

"What time was it, Mr. Ruffin? How long 
were you out of thc_room?" said the Countess 
quickly. 

"Let's see," said the Honourable John Ruffin, 
considering. "It was about half-past nine when I 
went out, and a quarter, or twenty minutes past 
ten when I went back." 

"There I" said the Countess to Mr. McPherson. 

"I knew it I" snarled Mr. McPherson; and he 
turned to KiriUovitch and snapped : "That knocks 
the bottom out of your alibi." 

"But I swear I was there! All the time I" 
stormed KiriUovitch. "Wasn't I asleep when you 
came back, Ruffin?" 

"Asleep and snoring like a sty full of pigs,*' 
said the Honourable John Ruffin cheerily. 

"I never snore I" snapped KiriUovitch. 

"But you do I You snore to drive people away; 
and you snore when they come back," snarled Mr. 
McPherson. 
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"Yes. It was a pretence. You were not theret 
said the Countess with conviction. 

"You lie — ^both of you I" roared Kirillovitch. 

"Hang it all, Curly I That's not the way to 
talk to a lady," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
in a shocked voice. "And I tell you what : I can 
swear that somebody very like you caftie out of the 
British Consulate soon after ten." 

"The British Consulate!" cried the Countess. 

"The British Consulate I Soon after ten!" 
screamed Mr. McPherson. 

They both sprang to their feet. 

"It's a lie! I haven't been inside the British 
Consulate for a month!" cried Kirillovitch furi- 
ously. 

"We'll see what Max has to say about this," 
said the Countess in a very menacing tone. 

"Max knows how to deal i«dth traitors !" said 
Mr. McPherson, shaking a small, dark-brown fist 
at Kirillovitch. 

They turned with one accord towards the door; 
but Mr. McPherson swung sharply round and 
said: "We were forgetting the note." 

He came back to the table, took up the note 
and said: "Did Mr. Kirillovitch give you this note 
to pve to PoUyooly, the dancer, to give to the 
Countess at the house of Seiior Bardenas?" 
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"The Honourable John Ruffin seemed plunged 
into sudden confusion; he looked at KirlUovitch, 
apparently for instructions; and then he stam- 
mered : "Oh, you mustn't ask m-m-me a-b-bout that 
non-non-note. I promised non-non-not to say any- 
thing a-b-bout,that note. My lips are sealed, don't 
you know ? Ain't they. Curly old top ?" 

"That settles it!" cried Mr. McPherson in Rus- 
sian; then he snarled at Kirillovitch in German: 
"Schweinhundl" 

"Yah!" snapped the Countess; and the Count 
grunted. 

Kirillovitch sprang to his feet; and the words 
tumbled over one another as they rushed, hissing, 
from his lips. 

"I see it 1 I sec it I Yes! A plot !" he roared. 
"I'm to be scapegoat ! Yes ! I see it ! You sold 
the lost pages to the British ! You're going to try 
to sell the necklace to some Yankee millionaire! 
We will see what Max has to say about it! He 
does know how to punish traitors !'* 

He dashed past them to the door. They rushed 
after him and through it on his heels. The Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin, forgetful of decorum, ran 
after them. The Count trotted after him heavily 
and grunting. 

The Honourable John Ruffin reached the door 
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of the hotel in time to see Mr. McPherson and 
Kirillovitch block the door of the tonneau in their 
effort to precede one another in entering it. Mr. 
McPherson squealed as one squeezed painfully. 
The Countess shoved at him ; and he and Kirillo- 
vitch tumbled into the bottom of the tonneau. The 
Countess entered on their squirming bodies and 
called out an address to the chauffeur with a 
brogue. The car started; and the Count jumped 
on to the step. It went down the street. It 
seemed to the H^onourable John Ruffin that every- 
one in it was punching everyone else. 

He laughed gently. He fancied that he had 
put all the fat there was in the fire. He wished 
with all his heart that he could be present at their 
interview with Max. But that could not be. 

He could not for the life of him see that there 
was any loophole through which Kirillovitch could 
escape. Forty unbiased people could swear that 
he had not been sleeping in the Honourable John 
Ruffin's bedroom, at any rate between half-past 
nine and ten, but that he had been in the lobby of 
the hotel. The Countess, if her word carried any 
weight, could swear that he had been on the steps 
of the hotel and received the necklace at five min- 
utes past ten. The Consulate spy, or spies, could 
swear to his visit to Anstruther at ten minutes 
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past ten. Anstruther, if they could get at him, 
would swear to it, too. 

He thought that he might really congratulate 
himself not only on having recovered the Red 
Cross Rubies, but also on having discredited hope- 
lessly a valuable Prussian agent. He wondered 
idly whether Kirillovitch*s employers would mur- 
der him or merely sack him. 

The Countess, too, and Mr. McPhcrson would 
be no little discredited. After two failures in 
most important affairs in a fortnight, they would 
hardly be entrusted with another important affair 
for some time. Probably they would be reduced 
to the ranks in the spy army — so much the worse 
for their employers. 

He thought for a moment of going to the St. 
Regis to tell PoUyooly the good news. He 
thought better of it; she would probably be aslep; 
and the good news would keep till the morrow. 
Bed seemed a very pleasant place. 

He turned and went through the lobby, smiling 
amiably. As he went, he whistled a tune. It was 
"The End of a Perfect Day." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE HONOURABLE JOHN RUFFIN HAS HIS 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 

For nine hours the Honourable John Ruffin 
slept the dreamless sleep of the just. At half- 
past nine he strolled round to the St. Regis to find 
PoUyooly eager indeed to hear his news. She 
said that she had found it hard to refrain from 
coming round to the Hotel Nicholas at midnight 
to learn how the affair had gone. Only the fear 
of disturbing his camouflage and awaking sus- 
pidon had held her back. She was delighted to 
hear that his ingenious pounce had been successful 
and that the Red Cross rubies were safe at the 
British Consulate. 

When he came to the end of his tale, to the car 
which went down the street with every one in its 
tonneau apparently punching every one else, she 
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laughed with immense satisfaction and congratu- 
lated him heartily. 

Then she said plaintively: "It's rather hard 
lines that I couldn't be there to see the fun." 

"We can't all of us be in the very heart of 
things every time," he said. "You were not only 
in the very heart but on the very head of Fritz 
Weininger's little job." 

"That's true," she said cheerfully, paused, and 
added: "I wonder how he's getting on — ^whether 
he has recovered." 

"I asked the Countess once and she put me off," 
he said. "More I daren't do. I couldn't show 
myself really keen to know. I wasn't on friendly 
enough terms with him. Besides, what does it 
matter? You downed him; and I think he's out. 
I hope this afternoon to be enquiring what has be- 
come of Kirillovitch." 

"If only you put a Hun agent out of action 
every time yoii spoil one of their coups, you'll 
weaken their Secret service considerably," she 
said 

"With any luck, I ought to have done in three 
over these rubies — ^the Countess and the hot- 
blooded McPherson as well as my Fyodor," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin hopefully. "Berlin 
doesn't love failures." 
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"That would be splendid," she said. 
They went down to the restaurant to breakfast; 
and presently he asked her whether the Countess 
had showA any surprise at getting the note from 
her. 

"No. She was not in a state to feel surprised. 
She looked as if she didn't know whether she was 
standing on her head or her heels," said Pollyooly 
carelessly. 

"Why, what did you do to her?" he said 
quickly. 

"I only put my hand on her shoulder like a po- 
liceman does," she said, looking at him with guile- 
less eyes. 

"You would," he said and laughed. "And she 
recognized the masculine touch." 

"At once. She seemed to have felt it before," 
said Pollyooly a trifle maliciously. 

"And she had the rubies on her. What a jar I 
No wonder she looked dazed," he said and 
laughed again. 

"I thought she wouldn't stop to think, if I upset 
her nerves a little; and she didn't seem to," said 
Pollyooly in a tone of gentle satisfaction. 

"Your patient attention to detail which some 
blithe fellow said was the hall-mark of genius " 
he said. 
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"Well, it did work all right," she said dieer- 
fully. 

They dismissed all further thought of Prussian 
spies and talked of pleasant things. After break- 
fast they went for a drive in the car; and then the 
Honourable John Ruffin went to the Hotel Nich- 
olas. He had no desire to go to it; but it was 
plain that to cease to frequent its lobby, or rather 
the table at which the Countess sat, directly after 
she had lost the rubies would be in the highest de- 
gree imprudent. If any suspicion of him chanced 
to lurk in the mind of any of the Prussian gang, 
such a course would indeed quicken it. Besides, 
Kirillovitch might have succeeded in shaking their 
conviction that he had sent the note to the 
Countess. 

He found the Count and the Countess sitting 
together alone; and it was Bard to say which 
looked the glummer. Ignoring their mood, he 
greeted them cheerily, sat down, prodded the 
Count in the ribs with obvious British bluffness, 
and said: "Cheer up, Bismarck old top. Why 
these dumps in all this sunshine?" 

The Count gazed at him with a baleful eye and 
grunted in a deep, savage note. The Countess 
regarded him gloomily. 

He smiled on her and said : "You seemed to be 
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a bit peeved when you went off m such a hurry last 
night, all of you. Have you made it up yet? And 
where's my bright and beaming Curly?" 

The Countess scowled; her eyes flashed; her 
nostrils dilated; and she cried: "Never mention 
that man again I Never speak of him I" 

"Why, what's the matter? What has he been 
doing?" said the Honourable John RufEn with 
an astounded air. 

"Do not speak of him, I tell you I" cried the 
Countess in a terrible voice. 

The cheeriness passed from the Honourable 
John Ruffin's face; it fell; and he said in an un- 
happy voice: "But hang it all I Curly's such a 
good chap !" 

"He's a scoundrel I A — a dirty blackguard! 
Loathsome ! Not fit to live I" cried the Countess 
furiously. "Will you stop talking about him?" 

"You do seem to have had a tiff," said the Hon- 
ourable John RufEn in a soothing tone. "But 
these things always blow over when youVe cooled 
down a bit. And I'm sure you'll find Curly " 

"Will you stop speaking of him?" cried the 
Countess in a tone of the last exasperation. 

"All right," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
"We'll let the subject drop. But it's no use taking 
a tiff like this '' 
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"Ateefl Ateefl My God I ItwasnoteefT 
said the Countess breathlessly. 

"Oh, well : call the little dust-up what you like/' 
said the Honourable John Ruffin amiably. 

"Dust-up 1 Little dust-up 1" said the Countess 
almost in a whisper; and she wrung her hands. 

"By the way, where is Curly?" said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

The Countess ground her teeth and muttered: 
"That name — ^that name again 1" 

"We wish we knew where he was," said the 
Count with a sudden amazing burst of speech In a 
gruff and bitter voice. 

"If we only knew," said the Countess in a tone 
of vicious yearning. 

"FU find him for you — changed if I don't I If 
there's any difficulty I'll put one of those detective 
Johnnies — the private pnes— on to him," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin in yet cheerier tones. 
"I'm not going to lose sight of Curly. He*s such 
a good chap." 

The Countess waggled her hands, feebly. 

"But this little squabble does seem to have up- 
set you. What you want is a glass of champagne," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin ; and he ordered 
a bottle. 

The wine soothed and cheered them; and the 
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Honourable John Ruffin soothed the Countess yet 
more by saying that he was of the opinion that she 
looked more superbly beautiful than ever when 
she was a trifle peeved. 

So mellowing indeed was the effect of the wine 
that after the third glass she brought herself to 
say: "How long had I been gone last night when 
that — ^that scoundrel gave you that note for that 
dancer friend of yours to give me?" 

The Honourable John Ruffin hesitated in plain 
discomfort. Then he said: "If you want to 
know about that note, you must ask Curly. My 
lips are what-d'-you-call-it — sealed, don't you 
know.*' 

The Countess nodded her head sagely, scowled, 
and said: "Yes. I do know. I expected it.'* 

"Oh, well: you see how it is,** said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

The Count grunted. 

The Countess raised her glass and said mourn- 
fully: "This is the last champagne we shall drink 
together. My work calls me to Washington. We 
are leaving in an hour.** 

"By Jovel That's bad hearing 1 It's so jolly 
sudden, tool" cried the Honourable John Ruffin 
in a tone of lively consternation. 

"It can't be helped. We who work for our 
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country must go whenever the call comes — znd 
at once," she said mournfully. 

"But I shall be jolly well stranded!" he cried 
in accents of horror. 

"You always have the little dancer — ^your 
ward," said the Countess with a note of malice in 
her tone. 

"What's a ward?" said the Honourable John 
Ruffin gloomily. "Hang it all 1 We might have 
had a farewell dinner, you and I, Countess." 

"The call was so sudden," she said. 

"Then Archie McPherson and I will be the last 
of the old Schenectady push," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin with tears in his voice. 

"Oh, but no. Mr. McPherson is on his way to 
New Orleans. He left this morning," she said. 

"That puts the lid on it," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin in accents of final hopelessness; and 
he plunged into profound gloom. 

The Countess made no effort to raise him from 
that depth. She enjoyed the tribute. He talked 
briefly and in jerks. Then he ordered another 
bottle of champagne. He felt that England owed 
the Countess a parting bottle; she had been so 
very useful to it. 

He saw to it that her pleasure in the wine was 
heightened by lavish tributes to her beauty; and 
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when he bade her good-bye at the door of the 
hotel half an hour later she was beaming on him 
in a sufficient content. The Count was still 
gloomy. The fact that he was seeing the last of 
this ardent and eloquent admirer of his wife did 
not seem to cheer him. The Honourable John 
Ruffin suspected that the taciturn, but grunting, 
nobleman was keenly alive to the fact that his 
wife's earning power had been seriously impaired. 

When their taxi had driven off the Honourable 
John Ruffin took his way to the St. Regis in a 
pleasing content. When she learned that the 
Countess had left New York PoUyooly was even 
more content than he. That bright and brilliant 
creature would no longer distract his attention 
from her. 

"And now I shall be able to devote all my at- 
tention to the social life and to seeing that you 
are kept in the health and spirits necessary to the 
extreme excellence of dancing," he said when he 
had told her of the Count's gloomy grunt of fare- 
well. "I can't see how the Secret Service can use 
me again here. I don't know the ropes. So I 
may as well take my leave here.'* 

"After two successes like you've had ^*' 

*'We\e had," interjected the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 
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" ^they won't leave you idle long. But I 

do hope they won't send you abroad again." 

"I'm afraid they will. My unfortunate gift of 
tongues is my strong point ; and foreign parts are 
the proper sphere of its exercise. However, we 
won't anticipate ; well make the most of the day 
which comes fresh every mbrning," he said cheer- 
fully. "All the same there's one loose thread to 
be gathered up. I must let Anstruther know that 
Kirillovitch is at a loose end and ready for a job. 
I'm sure that my raging Fyodor can be put to many 
excellent uses." 

"You don't think that the Huns have killed him 
for treachery?" said PoUyooly. 

"Not yet. The Countess was certainly abusing 
a living man. Evidently he bolted incontinent 
when he understood the hole he was in. I must 
get hold of Anstruther, and not at the Consulate 
either. The Consulate is barred to me for quite 
a while. I think it would be best for you to ring 
him up. Yes: ring him up and say: *We shall 
meet at Armageddon at the rising of the moon on 
West 24th Street.' There is a moon fortunately; 
and I think from the height it was when my Hotel 
Nicholas friends left me last night it must rise 
about nine o'clock." 

"That will be all right," said PoUyooly, turn- 
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ing over the leaves of the telephone book. 
"You'll be able to see him and meet me at the 
theatre after. It was bad enough to have last 
night spoiled — Sunday night. I don't want to 
lose to-night, too." 

She found the number of the British Consulate 
and rang up. 

"When youVe given the message, laugh heart- 
ily as if it were an excellent joke. The wire may 
be tapped," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

PoUyooly was connected with the British Con- 
sulate and asked to be put through to An- 
struther. 

"Who is it?" said the clerk at the other end. 

"A lady," said PoUyooly. 

"What's your name ?" said the voice. 

"A friend of Mr. Anstruther," said PoUyooly. 

"What name?" said the voice. 

"Constance Elizabeth Harriet Joan Evangeline. 
Are you going to put me through to Mr. An- 
struther or aren't you ?" said PoUyooly somewhat 
tartly. 

"He's very busy — ^much too busy to be inter- 
rupted except for something important. Who 
shall I say wants to si)eak to him?" said the 
voice. 

"He'U very soon be much busier and with you. 
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if you don't put me through," said PoUyooly yet 
more tartly. 

There was a buzz at the other end; and then 
Anstruther said : "Hello I" 

"The clerk who put me through to you is very 
full of zeal and curiosity," said PoUyooly. "But 
we shall meet at Armageddon at the rising of the 
moon on West 24th Street." 

She spoke with uncommon distinctness, laughed 
joyously, and rang off. 

"That's all right," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. "If that curious clerk does ask the ex- 
change, his ardour will be chilled when he learns 
that the last call came from the St. Reg^s. It's a 
bit of a warren." 

He learned that the moon rose at a quarter past 
nine that evening; and at ten minutes past he was 
sauntering down West 24th Street, with his eye- 
glass screwed into his eye and an expression of 
pleased, but complete, vacuity on his face. He 
walked a hundred yards down the street, turned, 
and came back to the comer. Twenty yards from 
it he met Anstruther coming briskly, and greeted 
him cheerfully. Anstruther did not show himself 
pleased at the meeting. He shook hands with him 
perfunctorily and tried to pass on. The Honour- 
able John Ruffin buttonholed him and then turned 
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and came down the street with him. Anstruther 
looked impatient; and his eyes roved from side 
to side as if he were seeking some one. 

"Kirillovitch has been sacked by the Huns for 
failing to get the Red Cross rubies on to the 
Berlin route," said the Honourable John Ruffin 
with an imbecile smile on his face. "He's a devil- 
ishly pasty-tempered beggar and as greedy as they 
make them. If you can get hold of him in the 
next day or two and give him security, you'll be 
able to buy information from him that will knock 
some sections of the Hun Secret Service sky high. 
He's looking for security hard with both his eyes." 

"Kirillovitch ? A Hun agent ? And he brought 
the necklace," said Anstruther in great surprise. 
Then he said sharply: "Right. I'll have the best 
men put on to hunt for him. He must be a mine 
— if you're right about him. I take it that he'll be 
hiding for all he's worth." 

"He will," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
"And be sure that they find out from him who 
Max is." 

"The nuisance is that precious few of our men 
know Kirillovitch. There was no reason to keep 
an eye on him. He was so well looked on by the 
Russians. And now, of course, he'll be cropped 
and clean-shaven. But you'd know him?" 
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"I should," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"Well, it would be best for you to inspect any 
likely-looking person our men may come across," 
said Anstruther. 

The Honourable John Ruffin made a hideous 
face and said unamiably: "I suppose it would. 
But try to get it into their heads that he is not a 
man of seventy, or a boy of seventeen — ^but a well- 
grown man of thirty; also that he is not six feet 
two, or four feet six — ^but five feet eight; also that 
his eyes are not black, brown, or violet — ^but grey. 
If you can get those facts into their heads, you 
will save me a lot of time and England a lot of 
cab fares." 

Anstruther laughed and said : "Oh, they're not 
as bad as all that. But I am surprised to hear 
that Kirillovitch Is a Hun spy. How on earth did 
you rope him into that ruby affair? I suppose he 
didn't know what the package you sent by him 
contained." 

"He ought to have known, for the dear fellow 
was the manager of their transference to the Ber- 
lin route." 

"Well, that doesn't throw any light on the mat- 
ter. How did they leave the Gautemalan Con- 
sul's? Our people had every one marked; and 
as a matter of fact they caught a couple of Prus- 
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sian agents and searched them. That was about 
half an hour after the necklace was in my hands." 

*T[ wonder they're not catching them and search- 
ing them for it still, if they could believe that the 
necklace was coming in a Gautemalan bag. It 
never went near a Gautemalan. The only South 
American it got near was a citizen of the Argen- 
tine; and he never touched it/' said the Honour- 
able John Ruffin in a disagreeable tone. 

"Well, they'll be uncommonly pleased at home 
to get those rubies back. You ought to get a lot 
of kudos out of it. The chief made it quite clear 
that you saved Bradling's report; and he's going 
to make it quite clear that you recovered the 
rubies," said Anstruther. 

"Probably they'll promote me to German West 
Africa to establish a secret service department to 
deal with the remnant of the Herreros," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin unamiably. "That's what 
will certainly happen if the old ladies get to hear 
about it." 

"I don't think that Hazleden is going to lose 
you in a hurry. He isn't the kind who lets a good 
man go." 

The Honourable John Ruffin, with the help of 
his eye-glass, was still wearing an expression of 
subdued, but now unamiable, imbecility. Of a 
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sudden his face brightened; and he said: "IVe got 
it 1 ril get you a photograph of Kirillovitch for 
distribution among our men." 

"Clean-shaven and close-cropped?" said An- 
struther doubtfully. 

"Rather 1 Clean-shaven and as close-cropped 
as I am," said the Honourable John Ruffin con- 
fidently. 

"Then we shall soon get him and our in- 
formation; and we want it soon," said Anstruther. 

"Yes : they ought to be pretty quick getting hold 
of him. But tell them that, in spite of the hole 
he*s in, they're not to trust him further than they 
can throw him." 

"They wouldn't. But FU impress it on them," 
said Anstruther. 

"Right 61 And sack the derk who put PoUy- 
ooly through to you this morning. Goodbye," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

Anstruther went on briskly down the street ; the 
Honourable John Ruffin sauntered up it. He had 
not observed any one taking an interest in his 
meeting with Anstruther; he could not perceive 
any one following hin^ In ten minutes he had 
made sure that no one was following him. Then 
he took a taxi to the theatre and reached It in time 
to meet PoUyooly. 
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The next morning he made a new end to his 
toilet. He broadened his lips with the rose-car- 
mine paste. He thought that the change gave him 
an uncommonly repulsive air. 

He walked briskly through the lobby of the 
hotel, with his handkerchief to his nose, and out 
into the street. A few doors up it was the studio 
of a photographer on the fifth floor of the Atmos 
building. He reached the studio by the elevator. 
It was early in the morning for clients; but the 
photographer, young and an enthusiast, was ready 
for him. In less than five minutes he had taken 
his photograph. 

"Now look here : I'm not out for beauty," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. "I'm out for exacti- 
tude. Can I have the photographs just as they 
are printed from the negative, without any touch- 
ing up at all?" 

"Sure," said the photographer readily, per- 
ceiving that his assistant would be saved time and 
trouble. "But the price will be the same." 

"That's all right. I'll have two dozen of 
them." 

The photographer's professional instinct came 
to the top ; and he said hastily. "All the same I 
think I could improve those pictures by smoothing 
out your prominent lips a bit." 
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"You leave Nature's handiwork alone, young 
man," said the Honourable John Ruffin severely. 
"If those lips are good enough for Nature, they're 
good enough for me." 

"I guess that's so," said the photographer in 
the tone of a man grasping a profound, but in- 
convenient, truth. 

"When can I have them?" said the Honourable 
John Ruffin. 

"At four o'clock," said the photographer. 

The Honourable John Ruffin paid for the 
photographs and left the studio. He did not seek 
the street by the elevator. He walked down the 
stairs; and all the way down them he rubbed hard 
at his extended lips. His handkerchief assured 
him that they were shrinking to their usual size ; 
and a little washing at the St. Regis restored them 
wholly. 

At half past four that afternoon Anstruther 
received a packet by messenger. It contained two 
dozen photographs ; and on a slip of paper on the 
top photograph was written "Kirillovitch." 

He studied one of the photographs for a good 
twenty seconds before he saw that it was a very 
thick-lipped Honourable John Ruffin. He cast 
his thoughts back to the bearded Kirillovitch; and 
at once saw the likeness between the upper part of 
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his face and that of the Honourable John Ruffin. 
With Kirillovitch in the flesh before him he had 
quite missed it. 

Then of a sudden a gleam lightened his dark- 
ness : if Kirillovitch, clean-shaven and close crop- 
ped, was so very like the Honourable John Ruffin ; 
then the Honourable John Ruffin, long-haired and 
bearded, would be very like Kirillovitch. 

He thought it out in a few seconds, slapped his 
desk, and murmured softly: "And devilishly good 
acting it was 1" 



CHAPTER XIV 



HILARY VANCE DEPARTS 



The Honourable John Ruffin reckoned that 
there was still due to him ten days of leisure; and 
he was set on having tliem. If he did not take 
them then and there, it meant that he must take 
the steamer leaving for England next day, and 
see no more of PoUyooly for months. He would 
assuredly be sent to Russia or some neutral 
country. The fact that he had earned that ten 
days did not weigh with him at all ; the fact that he 
would be torn from PoUyooly did. At the mo- 
ment he wished above everything to be with PoUy- 
ooly; and he had good reason to believe that that 
desire would last. The fact that by taking the 
steamer on the morrow he would have Hilary 
Vance for travelling companion offered no in- 
ducement to outweigh this desire. 

He felt however, that, considering the service 
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Hilary Vance had done him and Great Britain on 
the Schenectady, he had been neglectful of him. 
Accordingly he suggested that Hilary Vance 
should be invited to dine with them that night ; and 
PoUyooly accepted the suggestion readily. When 
therefore they returned from their evening drive, 
they found him awaiting them in the lobby of the 
St. Regis. He wore a sombre air. 

A cocktail did not brighten him perceptibly. 
He was gloomy and monosyllabic over his oysters 
and his soup. The Honourable John RufEn re- 
spected his gloom. He was quite sure that he 
would hear all about it. The second glass of 
Chablis broke the ice. 

Hilary Vance fixed PoUyooly with a cold and 
glittering eye; then he applied it to the Honour- 
able John Ru£5n. They stopped their idle babble 
and waited. 

"This place is a hell ; and I shall be glad to be 
out of it," he said in a tone of gloomy challenge 
looking from one to the other with a darkling eye. 

"What has little old New York been doing to 
you?" said the Honourable John Ruffin in a kindly 
tone. 

"I cannot breathe its tainted air," he said in a 
stem accusing voice. "It is sodden with the wor- 
ship of Mammon." 
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"So many capitals are," said the Honourable 
John RufGn in the dispassionate tones of a philoso- 
pher. "How did you come to notice it?" 

"The knowledge was thrust on me," said Hilary 
Vance sternly. "I have been moving in society 
_a little " 

"Then it was the women. I thought it must 
be," PoUyooly broke in. 

"You are right," said Hilary Vance. "I called 
on an American millionaire. He is interested in 
art and came to Chelsea. I met him there. He 
told me that his family were interested in Art and 
invited me to dinner. He has a daughter " 

"I thought it was one woman," the Honourable 
John Ruffin broke in. 

Hilary Vance paused to gaze at him with an 
air of cold dignity, and went on : "She*s a beauti- 
ful — a very beautiful girl." 

"I expected it," said PoUyooly. 

"I should like to see her — just to make sure," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"We were sympathetic — extraordinarily sym- 
pathetic — ^up to a point," said Hilary Vance, pay- 
ing no heed to him. "I told her that as far as the 
face went — if it were a beautiful face — ^there were 
few modem portrait painters who could touch me, 
and offered to paint her — ^making the sketch here 
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and the picture when I got back to Chelsea, where 
I could paint." 

"You could paint here very well, if you'd hunted 
out the right atmosphere — a studio near Washing- 
ton Square. But you insisted on going back to 
England," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"My work — ^my Government work for my 
country called me," said Hilary Vance. 

"Patagonia is not your country," said the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin. 

Hilary Vance ignored him again and went on: 
"She accepted the offer with enthusiasm; and we 
arranged the sittings— one every day. The first 
two or three were delightful. Then it began to 
dawn on me that we were only sympathetic 
academically — from the point of view of art and 
taste. Slowly I awoke to the fact that that girl's 
soul was an abyss." 

"Horrible 1" said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"Yes. She was wholly without human sym- 
pathy. She had taste — a sense of beauty — ^it had 
been passably trained. But when it came to Hu- 
manity — ^to Man, she could only value a man ac- 
cording to the number of millions of dollars he 
possessed. Men without millions of dollars were 
for her beyond the pale of Humanity. You will 
not believe it ; but I can swear it was so." 
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He was silent, folded his arms, leant back In his 
chair and surveyed them with an air of majestic 
gloom. 

The Honourable John RufEn looked immensely 
sympathetic; PoUyooly looked slightly puzzled. 

Then she said: "Do you mean she wouldn't let 
you make love to her?" 

Hilary Vance sat upright with a jerk; and his 
arms dropped. 

He set his hands on the table, leant forward, 
and said in the lofty tone of one misunderstood: 
"I never make love. Either love springs up in 
mutual flood, or it does not exist. But when you 
talk of love in connection "vnth that girl, you pro- 
fane the word. Her soul was an abyss." 

"But hang it all 1 You came off the Schenectady 
desperately in love with the Countess Ostrowiec," 
said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"I was not/" roared Hilary Vance; and he 
banged down his fist on the table. 

"My mistake," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

"Do you think of my nerves and the wine 
glasses," said PoUyooly. 

"I might have fallen in love with her," said 
Hilary Vance meeting a score of astonished eyes 
at neighbouring tables with a sweeping scowl. 
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''She seemed sympathetic in the highest degree at 
first. But your incurable levity corrupted her, 
Ruf&n; and your disgraceful shirking discredited 
all Englishmen in her eyes — ^with the result that 
when I called on her at her hotel I found her 
painfully imbued with a mocking spirit." 

"Curious," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
**I had formed the idea that humour was her short 
suit." 

"She tried to make fun of me before a young 
man of the suspiciously German name of Max. 
It seemed rather odd that a Russian patriot should 
be on the best of terms with a man of that name," 
said Hilary Vance darkly. 

"I don't know. He might have been a Dutch- 
man or a Mexican," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin lightly. "A tall, good-looking young fellow 
with blue eyes and tow-coloured hair, wasn't he?" 

"No. He wasn't. He was tall and not 
very young — about thirty. But he was dark 
with brown eyes and black hair," said Hilary 
Vance. 

"Then I never saw him with her," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin carelessly. "I suppose 
he spoke with a foreign accent." 

"No: he didn't. He spoke English as well as 
you do— better in fact. That was what I thought 
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so suspicious — considering his name,'' said Hilary 
Vance. 

"You're quite right to suspect any one who 
speaks English better than I do. It can only be 
done to deceive. I suppose he was slim in figure 
as well as disposition." 

"Not particularly. In fact he was quite solid." 

"Very suspicious," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

There came a pause. Then PoUyooly said: 
"I suppose you finished your sketch of that dis- 
appointing millionaire's daughter?" 

"This afternoon," said Hilary Vance with a 
gloomy frown. 

"Then why shouldn't you make a pretty picture 
of her when you get back to England, send it to 
the Academy, and then ask her father three 
thousand dollars for it? He'll very likely give 
you two thousand." 

"By Jove, that's an ideal" cried Hilary Vance; 
and his large round face grew a radiant rising sun. 
"He wouldn't know anything about the Academy 
of course." 

"On the contrary, he would probably know just 
enough," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 
"There's no doubt that PoUyooly is rather wasted 
on art. She's really a financial genius. After the 
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war we will start an office together and embark 
on a financial career. She shall work out the com- 
binations and I will be what they call over here 
the mixer. I induct the flies into the web she spins 
and she drains them of their financial blood." 

Hilary Vance frowned sternly on him. 

"And I could still dance at night," said Polly- 
ooly, her brow knitted in a thoughtful seriousness. 

"There. I knew our angel child would see it at 
once," said the Honourable John Ruffin. "I tell 
you what: we'll begin with Hilary's pictures — his 
portraits of you and this portrait of the American 
millionaire's daughter. We will sell railways and 
shipping companies later. We shall make more 
money for Hilary than ever he'll make for him- 
self." 

"The artist needs to be refieved of these sordid 
details. The mere consideration of them tar- 
nishes his soul," said Hilary Vance in a far less un- 
compromising tone. 

"Right. We'll relieve you of them. But you'll 
keep that girl's abysmal soul out of her face," said 
the Honourable John Ruffin. 

"It doesn't show in it," said Hilary Vance 
quickly. "And — and it wouldn't be fair on her to 
reveal it." 

"To say nothing of the fact that her probably 
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patient father wouIdn*t buy the picture if you made 
that painful revelation. You will have to keep 
your artistic conscience under control," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

"My artistic conscience is perfectly clear," said 
Hilary Vance tartly. "I tell you her soul does 
not show in her face. I divined it." Then he 
added in a loftier tone: "Of course we should 
have to have a regular agreement." 

"He doesn't trust us," said the Honourable 
John Ruffin in a pained tone. 

"I trust no man so deaf to his country's call as 
you have shown yourself," said Hilary Vance 
sternly. "But I trust PoUyooly implicitly." 

"You would," said the Honourable John 
Ruffin. 

PoUyooly laughed, and said: '"John wouldn't 
That's the real difference.'* 

"You know too much, my angel child," said the 
Honourable John Ruffin. 

They finished their coffee and went out to her 
car. 

On the way to the theatre PoUyooly said: "It 
would be very nice to run an office together." 

"Everything we do together is very nice, my 
angel child," said the Honourable John Ruffin. 

He took Hilary Vance into the theatre and till 
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PoUyooly appeared listened to his dark tale of 
New York. He was firmly convinced that he had 
seen many assassins walking the streets. He had 
indeed acquired a very good eye for the assassin; 
he could now spot him at the first glance. Several 
had tried to make his acquaintance on Broadway. 
Moreover he was convinced that word had come 
from German agents in England that he was work- 
ing for his country; and he had been dogged by 
assassins. He had however by constant care 
foiled them. The Honourable John Ruffin 
thought it more than likely that he had been 
dogged by bunco-steerers and perhaps by persons 
interested in the matter of the Bradling report; 
but he was quite sure that he had never spotted one 
of them. 

Between two turns he left him, went to a tele- 
phone in the lobby of the theatre^ and rang up 
Anstruther. 

"Max is thirty — ^tall, brown-eyed, blackhaired, 
and speaks English perfectly," he said. 

"Right. Thanks," said Anstruther. 

The Honourable John RufEn rang off and went 
back to Hilary Vance. Then PoUyooly danced; 
and Hilary Vance declared that her dancing was 
finer than ever, full of emotion. He was still in 
loud rapture when they met her at the stage door. 
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The Honourable John Ruffin wished him to get 
the full flavour of New York on the last night of 
his stay in it; and the three of them went to the 
, Plaza. He and PoUyooly danced. Hilary Vance 
was in no mood to dance. He stood among the 
brilliant throng, glowering upon it. He felt 
strongly that this careless gaiety was out of place 
in a city of such dangerous streets. But at supper 
he ate well. 

They took PoUyooly back to die St. Regis. 
Before he went to bed the Honourable John 
Ruffin wrote and posted a letter to Hazleden, tell- 
ing him that Hilary Vance had been of very great 
service and begging him to see that he was quite 
unostentatiously rewarded for it. He did not wish 
him to lose by his journey to the United States; 
still less did he wish him to know that he was not 
losing by it. He signed the letter "A gentleman 
from Armageddon" in case it got opened in transit. 
The next day he and PoUyooly took Hilary Vance 
to the steamer. Before, radiant, he set foot on the 
gangway, he shook the dust of New York off the 
soles of his large boots in the most marked 
manner. 



CHAPTER XV 



GABRIEL RUSHES IN 



Neither Prince Serge nor Lieutenant Hand- 
ley regarded the greater leisure which the Hon- 
ourable John Ruffin now enjoyed, with any 
favour. As long as the Red Cross Rubies had 
kept him in attendance on the Countess Ostrowiec 
both of them had enjoyed not infrequent tete-a- 
tetes with PoUyooly. Even then they had felt 
strongly that he had more than hfs fair share of 
her society. Now he seemed likely to take it all. 

This serious grievance strengthened Gabriel 
Handley's conviction that for all his amiability and 
accomplishments the Honourable John Ruffin was 
not really worthy of her. He informed Prince 
Serge of this conviction; and Prince Serge could 
not tell him that the Honourable John Ruffin not 
infrequently broke away from his amiable trifling 
with considerable effect. His idle life was truly 
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abhorrent to Gabriel; it was wholly at variance 
with the strenuous Handley tradition. It was of 
no avail that Prince Serge assured him that he 
believed PoUyooly to be too fond of the Honour- 
able John RufEn for the matter of his worthiness 
or unworthiness to have much weight with her. 
Gabriel lacked the experience of the world and of 
women to share the more experienced Prince 
Serge's belief that it is impossible to open a 
woman's eyes. He did not believe that so intelli- 
gent a creature as PoUyooly could be so fond of 
any one as to attach little importance to his being 
unworthy of her. It ,was not rational. The fact 
was that the Honourable John RufEn's superficial 
charm had for the time being blinded her to his 
radical defect. He felt it to be his bounden duty 
to open her eyes. It might be painful to her at 
the time ; but presently she would thank him for it. 
He did not want her thanks ; no thought of ulterior 
gain to himself entered his mind. 

Prince Serge could and would once more have 
pointed out to him the hopelessness of such an 
enterprise ; but he did not take Prince Serge into 
his confidence. 

He had some difficulty in finding an opportunity 
of taking up the matter with her. But on the 
Friday, the fourth of the Honourable John Ruf- 
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fin's days of leisure, he finally invited her to 
lunch with him. PooUyooly's conscience had 
been reproaching her gently for neglecting her 
crippled friend; and since the Honourable John 
Ruffin, who was sitting with her in the lounge of 
the St. Regis, did not at once and firmly assert that 
she was already engaged to lunch with him, as he 
certainly would have done had the invitation come 
from any one else, she accepted it with an amiable, 
but not wholly genuine display of pleasure. 

"I shall not waste the hours. I shall take up 
my search for a necktie. I have seen at least seven 
shops in this fashionable quarter which I have not 
yet tried," said the Honourable John Ruffin with 
an air of hopeful enthusiasm. 

Lieutenant Handley's brow was furrowed by a 
slight frown. 

He called for Pollyooly in another of his cars 
and carried her off with an air of elation, which 
as they lunched changed to an air of stem, con- 
scientious determination. Now that he was con- 
fronted with the actual discharge of this bounden 
duty, It had assumed a certain awkwardness. Pol- 
lyooly, making up for lost time, was even more 
charming than usual to him. She heard with great 
sympathy and understanding his latest exploits in 
the business world, for he had taken up the reins 
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of their New York branch which he had let go to 
fight in France. There was a practical side to 
PoUyooly's nature to which business exploits 
strongly appealed. This made her an admirable 
person for the receipt of such confidences. He 
was emboldened to set about his task. 

It was easy enough to introduce the subject of 
the Honourable John Ru£5n, for there was noth- 
ing PoUyooly was readier to talk about. Gabriel 
deplored the fact that he should be spending hours 
and hours hunting for a necktie. 

PoUyooly looked somewhat astonished. 

"But neckties are very important," she said 
gravely. "Mr. Ruffin always said that they were 
very important. Once he said that he always 
judged a man by his necktie; and another time 
he said : 'Show me a man's necktie and I will tell 
you what he is.' He said that it was just the same 
as the second joint on the middle toe of the itchyo- 
saurus; you could tell the whole animal from it if 
you were a biologist." 

She spoke with the serious gravity of one ad- 
ducing choice excerpts from the wisdom of Con« 
fucius. 

"He would," said Gabriel with a faint note of 
exasperation in his voice. 

There was a pause. PoUyooly looked to be 
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turning over in her mind other choice excerpts 
from the wisdom of the Honourable John Ruffin. 
It looked to Gabriel as if she had carefully stored 
up in her memory everything that the Honourable 
John Ruffin had ever told her. 

With a sudden air of resolution he said: "I 
don't like bothering you. But you're so young." 

PoUyooly gazed at him with mildly enquiring 
eyes. 

"It*s about John Ruffin," he said. 

PoUyooly's eyes opened a little wider. 

*'I guess you and he are thinking of getting mar- 
ried," he said. 

Pollyooly*s eyes opened yet wider; and her lips 
opened, too. 

Then she said in a tone which would have 
warned a man of greater experience to go very 
slowly: "He hasn't said anything about it." 

"But he's going to — ^he's sure going to very 
soon. And you're so alone. What I mean — ^what 

I want to say is " PoUyooly's eyes were so 

little encouraging that he had to look up at the 
ceiling. "Well, what I mean is — it's up to me to 
tell you that he's not good enough for you — ^not 
nearly good enough for you." 

"Not good enough for me?" said PoUyooly 
rather breathlessly. 
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Of a sudden her eyes blazed as the angel went 
down and the red Deeping came to the top. 

"Not on your lifel" said Gabriel earnesdy. 
"He's a very good fellow is John Ruffin, good- 
tempered, first-rate company, and manners that 
make you feel like a mud-heap. But he's an idler, 
wasting himself, just getting amusement out of life 
— all the amusement he can, all the time, without 
ever letting up on it. He's not good enough for 
you." 

"You don't know what you're talking about 
Mr. Ruffin is good enough for any woman," said 
Pollyooly slowly and very distinctly. 

"Nope. Don't you believe it, little girl," said 
Gabriel yet more earnestly. "He's good enough 
for a society woman, the butterfly kind, but he's 
not the man for a real little worker like you. 
What you want is a worker like yourself — z 
bright, live boy with real grit — ^not a waster." 

Pollyooly gazed at his earnest face with blazing 
eyes as she sought for words to scathe this blas- 
phemer. Then the gauntness of that earnest face 
struck her — after all he had been crippled fighting. 

Then she said: "But he wasn't brought up to 
worL He didn't start young at it like you 
and me." 

"That don't matter. When he reached the rea- 
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sonable age he ought to have seen that work was 
the thing and gone for it," said Gabriel firmly. 

"But why? Why should he work? Why 
should any one work any more than they are abso- 
lutely obliged to? He has enough to live on as 
long as he's careful — ^not that he ever is — and 
why should he bother to work for more ? He has 
just as good a time as he would have if he worked 
hard and made three times as much." 

"He just cumbers the ground," said Gabriel 
coldly. **He's wasting his gifts on trifling." 

"He isn't doing anything of the kind really — 
not now," said PoUyooly firmly. Then her brow 
was furrowed by a thoughtful frown ; and her eyes 
grew more intent on him, as she said: "Look here, 
you've been slaving for years and years at selling 
the Handley Ice-Cream Freezer. Is it really so 
important that people should eat ices?" 

"It isn't people's eating ices. It's doing the 
work and making the works grow. We employ 
seven thousand hands. And it takes a good man 
to push a good thing. And the Handley Ice- 
Cream Freezer is the best on the market," he 
said with enthusiasm. 

"I dare say it is ; and you slave like a nigger at 
It; and the seven thousand hands slave like niggers 
at It. But is it worth all this time and work? 
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Mightn't you just as well collect neckties?'* said 
PoUyooly, still frowning. 

"Collect neckties?" said Gabriel blankly. 

"Well, it seems to me that an ice-cream freezer 
is just as much a luxury as a necktie. Besides, it 
destroys the coats of the stomach. I read it in 
one of your papers only yesterday," said Pollyooly. 

"The point isn't the ice-cream freezer; the 
point is that I work at it. That's the important 
thing," said Gabriel earnestly. 

"Now that's silly — it must be. Work was a 
curse — in the Bible, you know. The important 
thing IS what you work at — if you were making 
ploughs now, it would be different. That's quite 
clear," said Pollyooly firmly. 

"It's the work that's the thing," protested Ga- 
briel, clinging tightly to the strenuous Handley 
tradition. 

"It isn't," said Pollyooly. "The important 
thing is to live. Mr. RufEn always says so. He 
says it's silly to bury yourself alive in a mausoleum 
with a roll-top desk till you're too old to see the 
colour of a girl's eyes, when you can go about the 
world and enjoy the behaviour of your fellow crea- 
tures. And you know that you'll go on slaving 
and slaving in your mausoleum till you are too old 
to do anything sensible. You mean to.** 
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Gabriel blinked at her and scratched his hea9 
helplessly. 

"Of course, you're different YouVe been 
fighting," she added. 

Gabriel took a deep breath. He wanted to get 
away from the matter of the sanctity of slaving. 
This was a hardened heretic. He took the open- 
ing and said: "There's that, too. But it wasn't 
for me to talk about that because I've done it. 
But why isn't John Ruffin fighting?" 

PoUyooly hesitated. She wanted badly to tell 
him why; but she must not. 

"I can't tell you. But that's all right," she said. 

"But it isn't all right. He ought to be fight- 
ing. He's not like a lot of the boys over here — 
away off and not understanding. He was over 
there — on the spot. He knows." 

"Yes; and he has quite good reasons for not 
fighting — at present, at any rate," said PoUy- 
ooly. 

"There aren't any good reasons for not fight- 
ing; and the man who isn't fighting isn't good 
enough for you," said Gabriel earnestly. 

PoUyooly smiled at him: "Well, after all, Mr. 
Ruffin hasn't asked me to marry him. And it's 
quite as likely as not that he never will," she said. 
"It's more likely than not. He still thinks I'm 
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only a child; and he only wants to give me a good 
time. That's all," she said ruefully. 

"Well, if ever he does ask you to marry him, 
you turn him down. He's not the man for you," 
he said in imploring tones. 

PoUyooly looked at him thoughtfully and said : 
"I expect a girl wants quite different things in a 
man from what other people think she wants." 

"A woman wants a man who can work for her 
and fight for her, if need be," said Gabriel in the 
impassioned manner of the Delphic priestess. 

"I think that Mr. Ruffin could fight for a 
woman, if it was necessary; but as for working 
for her, there's no telling. He wasn't brought up 
to it," she said. Then she smiled at him and 
added: "I wonder if he's found a necktie. I don't 
believe there's one in New York to suit him ; and 
then he'd never get socks to match it." 

Gabriel snorted. 

"A necktie's a very important thing," said Pol- 
lyooly, smiling. "Shall we go for a drive round 
Central Park?" 

His face brightened and then it fell again ; and 
he said : "It would be fine. But I ought to be get- 
ting back to my — ^my mausoleum." 

"Then you just won't. Fresh air, not mauso- 
leum, is the thing for invalids," said PoUyooly. 
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He drove her round Central Park; and when 
they came back to the St. Regis she insisted that 
he should come in to see if the Honourable John 
Ruffin had found a necktie. He came reluctantly. 
They found the Honourable John RufEn in the 
lounge wearing a gloomy air. 

"You haven't found a necktie," said PoUyooly 
in a tone of condolence. 

"No; I haven't. But Fve just had a cable to 
tell me that Richard has been killed, poor beg- 
gar," said the Honourable John RufEn. 

"Oh, dear!" said PoUyooly; then she added 
quickly in a comforting tone. "But after all you 
hardly knew him." 

"No. Richard never did approve of me. And 
somehow I feel it rather a blessing now." 

"But he didn't know," said PoUyooly quickly. 

"He probably knows now. So he won't be cut 
up at my stepping into his shoes." 

"Of course he won't," said PoUyooly quickly. 
Then she smiled at Gabriel and said in a triumph- 
ant tone : "Well, now that you're a baronet with 
seven thou^nd a year no one wiU be able to say 
that you ought to work." 

"Did you ever know me to work?" said Sir 
John Ruffin with some heat. 

"Yes, I did," said PoUyooly. 
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"Play, my angel child — ^play," said Sir John 
Ruffin. He paused, thinking; then he added 
gloomily: "But there's a devil of a lot to be done 
to that Flaunden estate. All those hovels of cot- 
tages want rebuilding. I once told Richard he 

ought to be But no matter, poor chap." 

He paused again, looked at PoUyooly and looked 
at Gabriel; then he smiled and added: "And what 
I say about angel children is : they never will take 
a warning." 

Pollyooly flushed. 



CHAPTER XVI 

lAdy bradling is indiscreet 

On the Saturday night Sir John Ruffin drove 
PoUyooly to Piperholm in the car GabrLd had lent 
her. The moonlight showed it to be a large white 
marble villa in the Italian style, fading the Sound, 
with an admirable view from its front windows. 
They talked little as they drove through the moon- 
lit country. They were enjoying being together, 
moving with exhilarating swiftness through chang- 
ing scenes of beauty. Now and again an uneasy 
thought spoiled them for PoUyooly. She had been 
thinking and fearing that now that he had become 
a baronet with a comfortable income, Sir John 
Ruffin was further away from her than ever. She 
knew that one of the things he was disposed to 
regard with some seriousness was his family. She 
did not know with how great seriousness he took 
it: there was no telling. It was one of his at- 
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tractions for her, that well as she knew him, there 
were depths in him she had never sounded. His 
cheerful humour was a cover, a bridge, over 
which one moved over them. She had never had 
more than glimpses, rather fascinating, rather ter- 
rifying glimpses, of them. It might well be that 
he would not think it right to marry a dancer. It 
was comforting that always when the road 
stretched straight ahead of them he leaned back 
towards her ; and his arm rested against hen 

When they reached the house they found it very 
white and brilliant with its windows lighted up. 
Violins were playing a languorous waltz ; and the 
ballroom was full of guests staying in the house 
and neighbours, dancing. It was a proper ending 
to their delightful drive. In ten minutes they were 
in the ballroom, and having been warmly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Julius Piper and tepidly by Mr. 
Julius Piper, a greyish, mild-eyed, flaccid man — 
out of his ofiice ; in it he raged furiously and for- 
ever snuffed the hot air like a war-horse — ^they 
were dancing together. 

They rarely talked when they were dancing; 
they enjoyed it. But as they went round the 
room for the third time. Sir John Ruffin mur- 
mured: "That drive — and this— do make up 
for Jassy." 
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He pressed her closer to him ; and she thrilled 
and quivered. 

At the end of the dance, after taking all the 
waltzes, he waited while the gilded youth, stirred 
from their accustomed poise, flocked to be intro- 
duced, then he carried her off to the supper room. 

As they went down it they came upon Sir 
Augustus and Lady Bradling, seated at a table, 
eating steadily. 

Sir John Ruflin greeted his sour kinsfolk cheer- 
ily, but with a touch of the condescension now 
proper in him as head of the family. Sir Augus- 
tus returned his greeting stiffly, frowning. Lady 
Bradling returned it in her best acetic acid man- 
ner. Both of them ignored PoUyooly. 

PoUyooly found the dance delightful, especially 
the waltzes with the Honourable John Ruffin. He 
was in a somewhat fantastic mood ; and when they 
went out into the moonlit garden after each, he 
made her laugh as she loved to laugh. Twice, 
moreover, he said a charming thing to her, things 
which, when they come from one man, a woman 
treasures up for fifty years. 

Also her other partners were at their most im- 
pressive; and the leader of the gilded youth, a 
very good-looking Irishman, with uncommonly 
liquid eyes, of the name of James M. Sullivan, 
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seemed most impressed of all. PoUyooIy found 
that he made love very well indeed. 

She awoke at half-past ten next morning to 
find herself wholly fresh and pleasantly hungry. 
A glorious sun was high up in the sky; and the 
view across the shining reaches of the Sound to 
the far blue further bank was in the highest de- 
gree exhilarating. Yet in her bath and during her 
toilet her brow was furrowed by a faint frown. 
The matter of Sir John Ruffin's baronetcy and his 
position as head of the family was troubling 
her. 

Breakfast banished the matter from her mind 
and smoothed her brow. The younger guests and 
Sir John Ruffin were in very good spirits. She 
observed that in his comfortable, rather worn blue 
serge suit he contrived to look better dressed and 
far more distinguished than any of the youths in 
suits at least two years younger. She also ob- 
served that in the matter of neckties he had very 
much the best of it. Thanks to her long expe- 
rience as valet-housekeeper in the King's Bench 
Walk she was that rare creature among women, 
an expert in men's dress. 

Sir John Ruffin contrived, a propos of the bacon, 
to put their relations, as ward and guardian, on 
complete record. He proclaimed her to be the 
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finest griller of bacon in the world, and told how 
she had grilled his bacon for him as his child 
housekeeper for years. The women found it most 
romantic. One or two of them looked as if they 
envied Pollyooly the privilege she had enjoyed; 
and Mrs. Julius Piper said frankly that her earlier 
years had been wasted, that she, too, ought to 
have been a child housekeeper in one of the Inns 
of Court. 

Mr. Julius Piper broke his habitual, abashed 
silence to observe with evident sincerity: "That^s 
a mighty fine training for a woman." 

Several of his guests looked hard at him; and 
he relapsed, blushing, into his usual discomfort in 
the home. 

"Only those whom the gods love deeply obtain 
housekeepers with a genius for grilling bacon. 
In Miss Bride it was positive genius," said Sir 
John Ruffin in a tone of an elderly sage. 

He was pleased to have made the opportunity 
of preventing gossip about Pollyooly and himself. 

The Bradlings came to breakfast late and 
gloomy. Sir Augustus was very gloomy. After 
his large and indigestible supper he had slept but 
little and painfully. Sir John Ruffin observed that 
he poured white powder from a silver box into his 
cup of tea. He gathered that he was making the 
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breakfast of an English gendeman — a cup of tea 
and a spoonful of Epsom salts. 

At the end of breakfast the youths were discuss- 
ing the programme for the day; and one of the 
items was a round of golf. 

As soon as they decided on it, James M. Sulli- 
van said quickly: "Will you be my partner in a 
foursome, Miss Bride?" 

"I don't play golf," said PoUyooly, smiling at 
him. 

"Knocking a man down with a water bottle is 
much more in Miss Bride's line," said Lady Brad- 
ling in her high-pitched, vinegarish voice. 

Her spirit had been simmering at the attention 
Pollyooly was receiving; and she saw her chance 
of shattering illusions. 

There was a pause; everyone looked at PoUy- 
ooly. 

"That was a thousand years ago," said Sir John 
Ruffin lightly; but his eyes had caught Lady Brad- 
Img's and were holding them in a hard stare. 

"Not ^" said Lady Bradling. 

A fierce grunt from her husband checked the 
words on her tongue ; and she shut her mouth with 
a dick. 

"And it was only a bailiff," said Pollyooly; and 
shie laughed carelessly. 
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As she laughed she saw Sullivan staring at her 
with his eyes full of the liveliest amazement. She 
had a queer fancy that he knew. 

"I'll play you a match, Mr. Sullivan. What's 
your handicap ?" said Sir John Ruffin. 

"F-F-Four," said Sullivan, still staring at PoUy- 

ooly. 

"Mine's ten at the Mid-Surrey Golf links. You 
ought to lick my head off. But it will be rather 
amusing — England versus the United States," said 
the Sir John Ruffin. 

"England versus Ireland," said Sullivan; and 
he gave Sir John Ruffin an ugly look. 

"Oh, England versus any country," said Sir 
John Ruffin with a fatuous air, very provoking. 

As he had expected it brought him several ex- 
cited challenges to play them after he had played 
Sullivan, from others of the youths. He accepted 
them one after the other, with the result that there 
was an eager wrangle, as to the order in which he 
should play them. 

He had diverted the general attention from 
Lady Bradling's dangerous and malevolent indis- 
cretion; but he feared that the harm was done, 
that PoUyooly was in danger. The chief thing 
that the bulk of the guests would remember about 
her was that she had knocked down a man with a 
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water-bottle; and they would talk about it. He 
felt uncommonly uneasy about the matter and very 
angry. 

He let neither his uneasiness nor his anger be 
seen, though those who knew him might have per- 
ceived a sparkle in his grey eyes, usually so steady, 
which boded ill for some one. He came out on 
to the lawn with a dozen other guests, talking 
carelessly. But he kept his eye on the long win- 
dows, ajid when Sir Augustus, having done toying 
with his cup of tea, slouched forth gloomily from 
the nearest, he walkqd briskly to meet him. 

Sir Augustus saw him coming, affected not to 
see him, and bore away to the left. That was 
what Sir John Ruffin wanted. He bore away to 
the right, joined Sir Augustus at the entrance of 
a path into a shrubbery, and walked along it be- 
side him, out of sight and hearing of the guests 
on the lawn. 

"What the devil do you mean by telling your 
wife the story of Miss Bride's taking the report 
from Fritz Weininger?" he said in a clear, quiet, 
and very unpleasant voice. 

Sir Augustus flushed dully and cried in a blus- 
tering, but not very sure, voice: "Fm not going 
to be spoken to like this 1" 

"You are," said the Honourable John RufSn 
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confidently. "You've given away a most imj 
tant secret. What the devil do you mean by i 

He spoke in the same clear^ quiet, and very 
pleasant voice. 

Sir Augustus looked at him sideways and r 
his eyes. They were more black than grey a 
very threatening. 

"I — I — I've only t-told my wife. IVe eve 
confidence in her discretion," said Sir Augusti 
still blusterously. 

"You would have," said Sir John RuiSn wit 
very cold contempt "And we've just seen he 
discretion. But as a matter of fact you told hej 
because you were furious at being saved by Miss 
Bride from the consequences of your imbecih'ty. 
You incompetent jackasses are always as vain as 
peacocks." 

Sir Augustus ground his teeth ; and his dull eyes 
protruded. 

"Look here 1 What do you mean? How dare 
you? I won't have this! I — I — ^won't have it," 
he spluttered. 

"You will," said Sir John RufBn again confi- 
dently. "You knew quite well that the malidous 
old harridan would gossip about it, and you 
thought it might harm Miss Bride." 

"I didn't. And how dare you speak like that 
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about my wife?" said Sir Augustus in gentler 
tones, for Sir John Ruffin's directness was begin- 
ning to tell. 

"I speak of her as I find her," said Sir John 

Ruffin. "You've given away an official secret. 

njim Your treachery is going to hamper the Secret 

'2flOT' Service over here; it's going to deprive it of a 

most valuable agent in Miss Bride. Already she's 

done more good work than you could do in a 

'> ^^ thousand years " 

"But why wasn't I informed about her activi- 
ties? Why was I kept in the dark?" 

"No sensible person dreams of telling you 
jackasses anything," said Sir John Ruffin in a with- 
ii'f" ering tone. "Look what you do when you do get 
ffli^' to know anything. But that isn't all. You've 
brought Miss Bride into great danger; and what 
I want to say is: if any harm comes to her, I'll 
have you sacked at once and without a pension." 
"You will? You?" said Sir Augustus con- 
^^; temptuously: and he laughed a quavering, uneasy 
laugh. "I have very good friends." 

"You never had a friend in your life; and if you 
had had your wife would have made an enemy of 
him. I tell you I'll have you sacked at once and 
without a pension," said Sir John Ruffin in tones 
which carried conviction. 
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Sir Augustus^ bluster and bravado oozed, or 
rather gushed, out of him. 

"My dear fellow, you exaggerate — ^you exag- 
gerate," he said in a wheedling tone. "There's 
no chance of any harm coming to Miss Bride. 
Besides, what could the Germans do? All this 
talk about their hidden hand is nonsense — sheer 
nonsense." 

Sir John Ruffin stooped and thrust a blackly 
scowling face very near the shrinking eyes of Sir 
Augustus, and snapped: "You jackass! You go 
at once and tell your wife to say that Miss Bride 
knocked down a bailiff who was trying to writ me 
in the Temple and to stick to that tale. Get on I 
Hurry up 1" 

"I've already told her to say nothing about it" 

"Go and tell her to say that. At once! Get 
on !" cried Sir John Ruffin savagely. 

Sir Augustus got on — ^like a shambling sheep. 
He felt shaken up and shaky. He had not been m 
such unpleasant contact with righteous wrath, 
forcibly expressed, since he was at school. He 
wished to be unpleasant to 'Lady Bradling at the 
earliest possible moment. He contrived to be very 
unpleasant to Mrs. Scrudder first. She had a 
cheery word for him as he passed her on the 
lawn. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



POLLYOOLY SWIMS 



Sir John Ruffin strolled back to the group 
on the lawn. He had done his best to stop the 
mischief going further. He was sure that I^ady 
Bradling would eat, if not her words, at any rate 
her intentions. 

"I suppose there isn't any pigeon-shooting to 
be got in the neighbourhood," he said to the 
group at large. 

"No. Not at present," said Mr. George Piper, 
the nephew of their host. "All we have is a little 
pistol club. We practise revolver shooting and 
shooting with automatics. It may come in useful 
before long; and we want to be ready." 

"That's good," said Sir John RufBn. Then 
he added with a fatuous air, "I'm a bit of a re- 
volver shot myself." 

At once he was invited to display his skill ; and 
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two or three of the golden youth /suggested 
matches. Two or three ladies said that they, too, 
were coming to the range as soon as they had 
changed into out-door frocks. The men said thajt: 
they would wait for them. 

When they were ready Sir John Ruffin took 
possession of PoUyooly, and walked with her 
through the wood to the range, about a quarter of 
a mile from the house. They fell behind the 
others. 

"That infernal woman did give you away,** he 
said. 

"It was extraordinary. I thought diplomatists 
and their wives had to be monuments of discre- 
tion/' she said. 

"They're certainly monuments of imbecility," 
said Sir John Ruffin with sour conviction. 

His usual morning amiability was not to the 
fore. 

"I suppose, really, you can't trust a woman with 
anything about another woman," said PoUyooly 
sagely. "I've noticed that among the theatre peo- 
ple. Most of the quarrels come from it. But 
after all I don't see that Lady Bradling can do 
much harm. What if the Huns did know that I 
knocked Weininger down and took the report? 
They couldn't do anything." 
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"They could — and they would," said Sir John 
Ruffin firmly. 

"But what could they do?" she said. 

"There*s no saying. We only know that they 
stick at no known blackguardism. I don't want 
to frighten you — I know indeed it would be a job 
to frighten you — ^but youVe got to be careful. 
They can't kidnap you very well. You're not 
often alone. Besides, you understand so well that 
a woman's chief weapon is her scream. But 
you've got to be on your guard. I know how 
furious they must be at losing that report. 
They're sure to try something beastly. So you 
must look out. There's just a chance that they 
won't connect Weininger with the water-bottle 
story.'* 

"It's queer. But I had a fancy that Mr. Sul- 
livan did connect it with Weininger. Mrs. Scrud- 
der had just been talking about the Schenectady, 
you know. But how could he know anything about 
it?" said PoUyooly. 

Sir John Ruffin frowned, and looked sharply 
at the broad back of the young Irishman who was 
about forty yards in front of them, talking ear- 
nestly to a pretty girl. 

"He did, did he?" he said sharply. "Well, you 
may be sure that there are Hun agents and Hun 
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sympathizers in this section of the Transatlantic 
polite world; and he's an Irish American^ If he 
isn't an actual Irishman. I rather fancied that 
he had the wrongs of Ireland bee in his bonnet 
from the way he took up my challenge to a game 
of golf, wanting to make it England versus Ire- 
land. I will just win that match. But what 
you're going to do is to learn to shoot, and shoot 
straight, with an automatic pistol. 

PoUyooly's eyes sparkled, she looked up at him, 
and smiling an adorable smile, said: ^'I should just 
love to I" 

Sir John Ruffin gasped faintly; and for a breath 
his grey eyes went black. 

"You're always an angel child— except, of 
course, in red Deeping moments. But when you 
smile like that you're a darling angel child; and 
I— I— oh, well " 

Pollyooly blushed; and her eyes shone indeed. 
Then with a suddenly demure air she said: "There \ 
are ever so many people about, you know." 

She had loosed the shaft. She walked on with 
her heart beating quickly, frightened at what she 
had done, but glad that she had done it. She 
looked straight in front of her; she dared not look 
at Sir John Ruffin to see how the shaft had sped. 

Then the last pair of their fellow guests went 
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round a corner of the path. On the instant his 
arm was round her; and she looked up into his 
eyes with eyes that surrendered everything. Then 
she slipped out of his arm, laughed a mischievous, 
mocking laugh, and ran swiftly down the path. 

"Damnl" said Sir John RuflSn with genuine 
feeling. 

She waited for him at the bend in the path. 
He came to her wearing a deeply injured air. She 
was looking demureness itself; and she was not 
looking at him, but down the path. 

As she fell into step beside him, she slipped her 
hand through his arm and said: ''You didn't really 
want it, you know, John — dear." 

"I never wanted anything so much in my life," 
said Sir John Ruffin in a tone which carried con- 
siderable conviction. 

PoUyooly shook her head: "YouVe had so 
many kisses from so many sweethearts/' she said 
softly. 

"Never! You misjudge me. I'm not that kind 
of man," said Sir John Ruffin in a lofty, reproach- 
ful tone. 

"Oh, yes: you have. And I hate all of theml" 
said Pollyooly with sudden heat. 

"You wrong me — and them," said Sir John 
Ruffin in a yet loftier tone. "Besides, I wanted 
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that kiss — ^you don't know how badly I wanted 
it. I want it still. I'm just dying for it 1" 

His tone carried conviction ; and Pollyooly per- 
mitted herself to look at his eyes. They carried 
yet more conviction; and for a breath her heart 
beat in a little flutter. It was thrilling, but fright- 
ening in an odd way she had not expected. It was 
different, but more delightful. 

"I suppose the last kiss is always the sweetest," 
she said with a trifle of malice in her tone. 

"Don't you believe it," he said quickly. "I 
want a sweeter kiss — a far sweeter kiss than any 
I have had." 

They came out of the wood, on to the little 
shooting range. They found a score of young 
people from neighbouring houses ; and the young 
men were busy shooting. As he had expected 
there was a fine choice of weapons and plenty of 
ammunition; he chose a small Savage automatic, 
and set about giving Pollyooly her first lesson in 
Its use. 

She was an intelligent pupil and quick to grasp 
the prime fact of good shooting that you must 
see the object aimed at and nothing else in the 
world. She made excellent progress. At about 
the fifteenth shot she got on to the centre of the 
target and kept on it. 
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"Youll make an excellent shot. You can hold 
a pistol straight; and I think that if you have to 
shoot at a man, you'll have your nerves steady — 
especially if he asks to be attended to with a pistol 
in one of your best red Deeping moments," said 
Sir John Ruffin in a tone of warm satisfaction. 

"I think my nerves will be steady. You see I 
sha'n't be shooting at a man but at a Prussian," 
said PoUyooly confidently. 

At the end of about a hundred shots he said 
that she had had enough of it for the while; and 
he shot a match, with revolvers, with the younger 
Henry McCurdle. He thought that he could just 
beat him, but was careful to do nothing of the 
kind. A man who was believed to be shirking 
military service — he was quite sure that Lady 
Bradling had informed every one of that fact — 
could hardly prove himself an expert with the re- 
volver. He let himself, to the general satisfac- 
tion, be easily beaten, and paid the five dollars to 
which he had limited the stake, cheerfully. 

It seemed wise to give no one an opportunity of 
questioning PoUyooly privately about her exploit 
with a water bottle, though she would tell them 
the story of the felled bailiff with all the proper 
drcumstances, for she might not prove wholly con- 
vincing. Therefore, Sir John RufSn kept at her 
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elbow with a view to supporting her story, should 
she be called on to tell it. James Sullivan, to the 
evident annoyance of at least three pretty girls, 
persisted in remaining at her other elbow, and 
twice tried to break up the group in order to get 
her to himself. He failed. It was to no one's 
advantage that he should succeed. PoUyooly was 
very careful not to give him the chance, for she 
was quite sure that not he but Sir John RuflSn 
would take it; and she did not wish to be alone 
with him yet a while. She was feeling a little 
frightened; and there was safety in numbers. 

Then some one suggested that they should 
bathe ; and they returned to Piperholm in a body. 
PoUyooly, with James Sullivan on her left and 
Sir John Ruffin on her right, kept in the thickest 
of the throng. James Sullivan was doing all he 
knew to make a strong impression on her. He 
had a beautiful voice, rich and deep; and spoken 
in such a voice the delightful things he said 
sounded yet more delightful. PoUyooly showed 
herself impressed. It encouraged him to nobler 
flights; and it pleased her that Sir John RufEn 
should see her appreciated. She was careful not 
to seem too deeply impressed. She was sure that 
Sir John Ruffin would be quick to perceive any 
effort on her part to make him jealous. She did 
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not mind his being annoyed, if he were so silly as 
to be annoyed. He was not. He knew her stead- 
fastness far too well. None the less he found the 
presence of other people exceedingly trying. 

At Piperholm bathing costumes appeared mih 
the celerity and in the profusion proper to an 
Arabian Nights' entertainment; and in twenty min- 
utes they had walked down to Piper cove at the 
end of the long garden; and the bathing-house 
was abuzz with chatter and laughter. 

Sir John Ruffin lost no time changing into his 
bathing dress. He knew that PoUyooly would be 
quicker changing than any of the other women, 
for she had no powder or cosmetics to consider. 
He came out on to the verandah first; and two 
minutes later Henry McCurdle and the younger 
Julius Piper joined him. Both of them stared 
curiously at the red scar of a recent wound below 
the short sleeve of his bathing suit. 

Then Julius said: "Sir John, we didn't know 
you'd been in the war." 

"I haven't," said Sir John Ruffin. "I got that 
scar in North Wales. I was sketching; and an 
infernal brute of a ram charged me from behind 
and got me in the arm before I knew what he was 
up to." 

"Some ram," said the younger Julius Piper; and 
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there was a faint note of skepticism in his 
voice. 

"Oh, the Welsh rams are," said Sir John Ruf- 
fin suavely. "You see, they're not like the Eng- 
lish rams; they have pointed horns that stick 
well out.'* 

He hoped that this was so, that he was not libel- 
ling the rams of Wales. He had seen them at a 
distance, when fishing or from a train. But he 
had never paid attention to their horns. 

"Is that so?" said the younger Julius Piper. 
"You're some figure of a fighting man all the 
same. Sir John." 

His eyes strayed a little enviously over Sir John 
Ruffin's well-knit, muscular, and admirably pro- 
portioned figure, for he himself was on the lank 
side. 

"My dear chap, English baronets do not fight. 
That's the job of their younger sons. The baron- 
ets and their heirs stay at home to look after the 
fox-hunting. At least they always did till this 
war," said Sir John Ruffin with gentle severity. 

"But I thought you were by way of being a 
younger son yourself," said Henry McCurdle. 

"Never 1" said Sir John Ruffin with some heat. 
"I may be an orphan, but at least I'm an only 
child." 
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Then PoUyooly came out of the bathing house, 
smiling; and Sir John Ruffin knew why Odysseus 
had likened Nausic^a to a young sapling in the 
spring. But Nausicaa surely lacked the cloud of 
glorious red hair which streamed over PoUyooly's 
shoulders. 

Sir John Ruffin smiled and turned; and they 
swung off down the little pier which ran out over 
the water. Three or four times Pollyooly gave a 
little skipping jump, like a joyous child, as they 
went down it 

The two young men looked after them and 
Julius said: "Henry, did you ever see a bullet 
wound?'* 

"No," said the younger Henry McCurdle. 

"Well, it leaves a scar so like a ram's horn you 
could hardly tell the difference." 

"I couldn't," Henry agreed. 

"And that little girl and that water-bottle Lady 
Bradling let slip. Do you remember that story 
about Miss Pollyooly and the Englishman who 
was sandbagged on the Schenectady f 

"Yes," said Henry. 

"That Englishman was taken away by the police 
and they're caring for him still. Dad told me. I 
wonder whether it was a glass sandbag." 

The younger Henry McCurdle looked at him 
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earnestly and said : '^These English don't seem to 
be so effete, Jule." 

"When you get right dose to them, they're not 
so efiFete that you could notice," said Julius firmly. 

PoUyooly swam along under water, came up 
forty yards from the diving board, shook the water 
out of her eyes, thrust back her hair, and looked 
back for Sir John Ruffin. He came to the top 
within ten feet of her; and they struck out with 
die same stroke, on their sides and face to face 
about five feet apart. 

"Isn't It delightful — the coolness of the water 
against the blaze of the sun?" cried PoUyooly. 

"Ripping," said Sir John Ruffin. 

Then the scar on his arm caught her eye; and 
she cried in a sudden concern: "Whatever have 
you been doing to your arm?" 

"A souvenir from Jassy. A Hun agent tried 
to get me from a window— not fifteen feet away 
— a wretched shot." 

"And you never told me," she said reproach- 
fully. 

"No. You'd have foolish and unfounded ideas 
about my being in danger, when they can't hit me 
to speak of at a distance of fifteen feet." 

"But they did." 

"Not to speak of," he said firmly. 
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They swam quickly for a good hundred yards, 
then slackened their stroke and went on lazily, 
looking at one another with contented eyes. His 
eyes were uncommonly contented, for in the green 
bathing costume she had chosen, with her red hair 
streaming over her in the water, PoUyooly looked 
more than ever a daughter of the depths of the 
sea. 

"In the old days when we went to the sea with 
Osterley and Caroline, I used to call you a bud- 
ding Nereid. But now I know what you really 
are," he said. 

"What?" said PoUyooly quickly. 

"A siren. All the allurement of the sea is in 
your eyes and face and hair." 

PoUyooly flushed and snuled and said: "Then 
it's a pity I don't sing." 

"You don't need to sing; you have your eyes. 
There never were eyes so blue; and they're deeper 
than were ever any dark eyes in the world." 

There was a thrilling resonance of intense con- 
viction in his voice; and she thrilled to it. She 
smiled, flushing deeper, and turned her eyes from 
his. They were adoring and ardent and compel- 
ling ; and she could not meet them. 

Insensibly they had drawn closer together. He 
put his arm over her shoulder and drew her, un- 
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resisting, to him; and their lips, just above the 
water, met in a long kiss. Their heads sank under 
the water; but their lips still clung. Then to- 
gether they drove themselves above it; and he 
loosed her. She breathed a heavy sigh; and her 
eyes were swimming with tears. 

He laughed a short, rather breathless laugh and 
said: "How, how I've thirsted for that kiss!" 

She looked at him with happy, grateful eyes 
and said: "For how long?" 

"For seven years, I think," said Sir John 
Ruffin. 

She shook her head and said reproachfully: 
"You mustn't try to humbug me, John — dear. 
It's too easy." 

"Well, it may be longer. It seems longer, dear 
angel," he said* 
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